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FOREWORD 

Entering  its  second  year  of  publication,  Forum  is  for  the 
first  time  without  the  direction  of  its  founder  and  first  editor. 
Dr.  Thomas  Wetmore.  Dr.  Wetmore’s  appointment  last 
October  as  head  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Ball  State 
has  left  him  no  time  to  continue  his  duties  as  editor. 

Our  debt  to  Dr.  Wetmore  extends  beyond  his  editorial 
duties  for  the  past  year.  It  had  been  his  earnest  wish  for  a 
number  of  years  that  Ball  State  should  publish  such  a  journal; 
Forum  was  born  of  his  cherished  dream,  wed  to  his  efforts 
during  the  past  year  to  provide  it  with  authors,  advertisers,  and 
subscribers.  We  who  are  continuing  with  Forum  recognize 
that  preservation  (even  of  a  journal)  is  simpler  and  less 
arduous  than  its  creation.  It  is  our  hope  that  Dr.  Wetmore 
would  think  his  creation 

.  .  .  did  he  but  see  that  shape 
With  sixty  or  more  winters  on  its  head, 

A  compensation  for  the  pang  of  its  birth. 

And  the  uncertainty  of  its  setting  forth. 
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^Fov  Coaplete  Great  Novels 
hi  Each  Yohm 

\ 

Each  volume  includes  an  informs* 
tive  general  introduction,  enlight* 
ening  critical  prefaces  for  each 
novel,  and  valuable  study  and  ex* 
ercise  material.  Teacher's  Manual 
available  for  each  volume. 

FOUR  COMPLETE  WORLD  NOVELS 

Teaching  Aids  by  Dr.  Richard  Loughlin  and  Lilian  M.Popp 

1.  MASTER  AND  MAN  —  LeO  Tolstoy 

A  classic  Russian  novd  of  peasant  life. 

2.  DON  SBGUNDO  SOMBRA*.  Shadows  on  the  Pampas  —  Ricardo  Guiraldes 
The  Latin-American  Huckleberry  Finn  —  an  Argentine  classic. 

3.  TONio  KRdCER  —  Thotnos  Mann 

An  autobiograirfiical  story  of  adolescence  by  the  great  German  writer. 

4.  THE  UTTLE  WORLD  OF  DON  CAMiLLO — Giovanni  GuoTcschi 
The  hilarious  clash  of  personalities  in  a  small  Italian  town. 


Ex«niMtk>n  copist 
on  roquMt 


Four  Complete  AMERICAN  Novels 

Teaching  Aids  by  Dr.  Samuel  Beckoff 

1.  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES  —  Nathaniel  Hcuvthome 
A  most  fascinating  psydwlogical  novel  about  American  life. 

2.  BENITO  CEBENO  —  Herman  Melville 

A  penetrating  story  of  mutiny  on  the  high  seas. 

3.  WASHINGTON  si^ARE  —  Henry  James 

A  novel  of  an  insecure  giri,  a  domineering  father,  and  a  handsome 
adventurer. 

4.  A  SINGLE  PEBBLE  —  John  Hersey  o 

An  American  engineer  learns  about  the  troubled  Orient. 


FOUR  Complete  ENGLISH  Novels 

Teaching  Aids  by  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Feigenbaum 

1.  PERSUASION  —  Jane  Austen 

The  master  chronicler  of  English  society  in  her  last, 
most  mature  work. 

2.  WUTHEBINC  HEIGHTS  —  Emily  Bronte 

The  dassic  love  story  of  HeathclifI  and  Cathy. 

3.  TYPHOON  —  Joseph  Conrad 

A  vident  storm  and  Captain  MacWhirr  clash  in  a  C<»irad  “best.*' 

4.  THE  RIVER  —  Rumer  Godden 

Birth,  death,  love,  and  hate  —  and  an  adolescent's  coming-of-age. 


List  Price,  $3.76  each  — Class  Price,  $2.02  each 

A  FREE  Teaching  Aids  Kit  will  be  included  with  any  titles 
requested  for  examination.  Mail  your  request  today! 


GLOBE  BOOK  COMPANY  •  175  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  10,  N  Y. 


THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA  November  13,  1961 
soprano,  LISA  DELLA  CASA  January  16,  1962 
THE  ROBERT  SHAW  CHORALE  February  28,  1962 
violinist,  MICHAEL  RABIN  March  22,  1962 
pianist,  DAVID  BAR-ILLIAN  April  17,  1962 

An  outstanding  and  varied  musical  program,  the  Community-College  Audi¬ 
torium  Series  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1959  when  officers  of  the  Muncie 
Civic  Music  Association  invited  Ball  State  Teachers  College  officials  to  join 
efforts  in  creating  a  transitional  cultural  series. 

With  the  combined  efforts  of  the  college  and  community  to  provide  the  best 
available  talent,  residents  of  the  Muncie  area  enjoy  cultural  opportunities 
afforded  few  communities  of  similar  size. 

Currently  scheduled  in  Assembly  Hall  on  the  Ball  State  Campus,  the  series  will 
be  given  in  the  3,500  seat  auditorium  being  built  on  the  campus  for  college 
and  community  use. 

Season  tickets  are  $7.50  and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Dr.  Jerome  Fallon, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
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HOW  A  WRITER  WRITES 

Sean  O  Faolain 

Excerpts  from  a  convocation  address  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  January  17,  1961. 
Mr.  O'Faolain  is  the  well-known  Irish  short  story  author  and  at  present  is  a  visiting 
lecturer  at  Princeton  University.  His  book  Short  Stories.  A  Study  in  Pleasure.  An 
Anthology  for  Colleges  with  Introduction  and  Comments  has  just  been  published  by 
Little,  Brown  and  Cdmpany,  Boston. 


1  am  to  speak  to  you  tonight  on  the 
title  of  "How  A  Writer  Writes.”  I  met 
a  young  man  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  at  Princeton  who  excitedly  told 
me  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Hemingway 
and  had  said  to  him,  "Have  you  any 
advice  to  give  a  young  writer  about 
writing  Mr.  Hemingway  said,  "Yes. 
Write!”  And  that,  alas,  is  probably  the 
total  truth  about  how  a  writer  writes. 
He  has  some  tension  in  him,  some 
urge  in  him,  and  that  gives  him  a 
psychological,  almost  a  physiological, 
urge  to  transmute  into  words  his  ex¬ 
perience  or  what  he  thinks  is  that  ex¬ 
perience.  How  a  writer  writes  is  very 
largely  a  question  of  why  a  writer 
writes. 

The  first  thing  that  one  has  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  confess,  state,  or  boast  of — 
depending  on  how  you  like  to  take 
it — about  writing  is  that  it’s  a  very  pri¬ 
vate  and  rather  secret  profession.  It’s  an 
egregious  thing  to  be  a  writer,  and  by 
egregious  I  mean  to  use  that  word  in 
its  literal  sense,  the  word  coming  from 
the  Latin  ex  grege,  one  that  is  out  of 
the  flock,  not  one  of  the  flock,  a  bit  off 
center,  off  beat.  I  remember  talking  to 
my  friend  Pierre  Emmanuel,  the  modern 
French  poet,  once  on  this  question,  and 
he  said  with  that  frankness  of  the 
Frenchman  to  admit  what  we  all  know 
but  do  not  always  state  about  any  one 


thing  or  another,  "When  anybody  asks 
me  in  the  train  or  on  the  plane,  'What 
do  you  do.?’  I  never  tell  them  that  I’m 
a  writer.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  tell 
them  that  I  am  a  writer.”  He  happened, 
at  the  time  I  was  talking  to  him,  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  Franco-Britannic  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  French  radio.  "I  tell  them 
that  I  work  in  radio,  and  that  satisfies 
them.  But  if  I  say  I’m  a  writer,  they 
say  ’Oh’  in  a  rather  puzzled  voice  and 
I  feel  at  once  that  I  am  acknowledged 
as  being  an  odd  man  out,  not  one  of  the 
bunch.”  He  also  reminded  me  of  some¬ 
thing  that  was  true  not  only  in  Paris 
during  the  war,  but  also  true  of  other 
periods  of  tension  in  other  countries. 
During  the  war,  he  found  it  more  satis¬ 
fying  to  write  poetry  than  ever  before 
or  since.  You  see,  he  was  living  in 
France  under  German  occupation,  and 
he  was  using  a  form  of  communica¬ 
tion  which  couldn’t  be  very  well  cen¬ 
sored,  because  poetry,  like  music,  is 
something  that  says  more  than  it  seems. 
The  symbolical  value  of  all  words 
becomes  intensified  by  the  atmosphere 
of  war.  After  the  war,  Emmanuel  found 
that  as  the  state  of  tension  dropped, 
the  communicability  became  less  easy. 
It  was  less  easy  for  him  to  talk  to 
Frenchmen  than  it  had  been  when  th^ 
were  keyed  up. 

Every  writer  writes  to  communicate 
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at  a  certain  level  with  that  portion  of  of  his  own.  Otherwise,  he  is  not  a 
the  public  or  audience  which  wishes  writer.  He  has  a  personality  which 
or  can  come  to  meet  him  on  that  same  is  his  own;  and  therefore,  when  con- 
level.  This  is  why  I  always  say  that  fronted  by  life  —  by  which  one  means 
the  difference  between  a  writer  and  a  cow  or  a  horse,  or  a  cafeteria,  or 
the  journalist  is  that  a  writer  is  one  of  an  affair  with  a  girl,  a  football  game, 
the  few  speaking  to  the  few,  in  the  or  anything  at  all  which  we  call  life, 
language  of  the  few,  whereas  a  journal-  looking  for  a  job  or  losing  it  —  his 
ist  is  one  of  the  many  speaking  to  the  personality  will  see  it  differently  to  any 
many,  in  the  language  of  the  many,  other  man  or  woman  in  the  whole 
The  language  of  journalism  is  the  world.  Each  one  of  us  has  this  great 
common  language  of  daily  use,  rather  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
debased,  rather  worn  away  like  old  within  us  a  difference  which  marks  us 
coins  that  pass  from  hand  to  hand  so  off  from  everybody  else, 
often  that  the  superscription  is  illegible.  The  writer  has  a  particular  job  to 
and  yet  one  knows  what  the  coin  is  do  with  his  personality.  It’s  like  a 
worth.  A  journalist  who  has  to  com-  little  flame  within  him  which  he  has 
municate  quickly  and  constantly  to  an  to  protect,  which  he  has  to  carry  through 
enormous  number  of  people  has  to  use  the  streets  like  a  challenge.  It  shall 
this  kind  of  language  which  has  often  not  be  blown  out!  It  shall  not  be 
been  used  and  is  practically  used-away.  defiled!  As  we  grow  up  —  as  you, 
Not  all  writers  have  the  same  sense  perhaps,  do  or  do  not  know,  but  cer- 
of  being  separate  or  egregious.  Some,  tainly  intuit  —  we  sell  bits  of  our  fire 
for  instance,  are  entirely  instinctive  as  we  go  along.  We  sell  it  to  get  a 
creatures.  These  are  the  wonderful  job,  we  sell  another  bit  of  it  to  keep 
ones.  These  are  the  ones  who  seem  to  the  job,  we  sell  another  bit  of  it  to 
write  out  of  the  depths  of  their  psyche  move  into  a  better  job.  These  are  the 
without  consciously  contributing  to  it  compromises  in  what  somebody  called 
themselves.  What  they  write  seems  to  "the  long  humiliation  of  life”  that  so 
come  like  leaves  to  a  tree,  naturally,  threaten  this  flame  of  personality  that 
spontaneously.  There  seems  to  be  no  we  may  finally  be  left  with  just  a  tiny 
art.  Dostoevski  is  an  example  of  this  portion  of  it  —  without  which  we 
at  its  highest  —  all  flame  and  fire,  would  be  quite  dead.  It  is  deep  within 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  us,  and  at  certain  hours  each  man  and 
writers  whose  psyches  do  not  exist  at  each  woman  becomes  aware  of  it,  maybe 
such  a  temperature  —  writers  like  at  three  in  the  morning,  maybe  it  may 
Henry  James  or  Turgenev,  who  seem  to  be  in  the  dawn,  or  it  may  be  when  he 
heat  up,  as  you  would  a  furnace,  slowly,  is  excited  by  music  or  true  love.  His 
painfully,  and  then  gradually  as  the  true  personality  then  emerges.  The 
temperature  rises,  the  psyche  emerges  writer  lives  on,  or  leeches  on,  you 
operatively.  might  say  (to  mix  a  metaphor),  to  this 

The  writer  is  unique  in  the  sense  flame  which  is  his  unique  f>ersonality. 
that  he  is  a  person  with  a  personality  I  stress  this  not  for  reasons  of 
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psychology  or  morality,  but  simply  to 
emphasize  this  different  reaction  that 
each  one  of  us  has  to  any  incident.  Five 
hundred,  five  thousand  men  may  go 
into  a  battle.  Each  one  will  see  it 
in  a  different  way.  If  there  is  one  of 
them  who  is  a  good  writer,  or  a  very 
good  journalist,  a  very  good  reporter, 
he  will  see  it  in  his  own  way,  and  he 
will  be  eager  and  able  to  express  his 
way  of  seeing  it.  But  to  do  this,  he 
must  find  his  own  language.  He  must 
find  words  that  are  his  own,  that  have 
never  been  used  before.  Of  course,  our 
vocabulary  is  limited,  limited  by,  if 
nothing  else,  the  vast  thickness  of 
Webster’s  dictionary.  But  you  can  take 
a  word  that  has  been  used  thousands  of 
times  and  renew  it  by  that  endless 
combination  that  is  possible  in  language, 
that  endless  combination  of  words 
which  allows  you  a  new  combination 
if  you  really  have  this  personal  feeling 
that  you  are  struggling  for.  This  is 
what  people  call  style,  a  man's  style. 
For  example  you  could  use  a  word  like 
'fair  or  a  word  like  'thews’  in  countless 
ways.  What  the  writer  is  doing  with 
our  common  vocabulary  that  he  is  trying 
to  refreshen  up,  that  he  is  trying  to 
use  in  his  own  particular  way,  is  making 
a  verbal  voyage  of  discovery  into  his 
own  self,  or  as  I  say,  into  his  own 
psyche. 

Now  I  teach  creative  writing  at 
Princeton.  What  interests  me  in  it  is 
watching  the  boys  fishing.  They  drop 
a  hook  into  themselves,  and  they  come 
up  with  something,  and  this  something 
is  the  thing  they  say  they  want  to  write 
about.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  what 
they  have  really  fished  up  is  an  old 
boot  or  a  bit  of  seaweed.  But  what 


can  the  poor  fellows  do?  They’re  at 
college,  they  have  other  things  to  do, 
constant  distractions,  they  haven’t  yet 
been,  as  we  say,  "out  in  the  world,’’ 
they  haven’t  had  those  experiences  that 
drag  up  one’s  personality  out  of  one¬ 
self;  but  one  time  out  of  the  ten 
they  will  fish  up  something  that  is 
evidently  important  to  them,  which  is 
not  a  boot,  which  may  be  only  a  little 
tiny  fish,  but  it’s  alive,  it’s  a  bit  of  them, 
of  their  own  selves.  If  you  like  to  say 
so,  it’s  a  bit  of  their  guts.  And  then 
the  manuscript  lives.  It’s  authentic. 
They  have  found  momentarily,  each 
man  has  found  momentarily,  his  own 
voice.  His  own  voice!  His  own  bit  of 
life.  I  read  it  and  I  say,  "Ah!  Thh  is 
interesting.’’  And  then  I  watch  for  the 
next  time  and  the  next  time  to  see 
if  something  similar  will  come  up  again 
out  of  the  pool  of  his  being.  And  I  note 
that  the  words  he  uses  then  become 
keys.  For  every  man  has  a  vast  bunch 
of  keys,  but  only  one  of  these,  only 
the  select  ones,  will  open  the  prison 
of  his  psyche  and  let  it  out.  So  you 
see  the  man  bringmg  up  something 
alive,  and  all  you  can  do  with  him  is 
say,  "Now,  you  are  obviously  trying 
to  say  something  here,  but  you  are 
using  a  worn-out  sentence,  a  worn-out 
phrase,  such  as  'The  cliff  was  incredibly 
high.’  That  obviously  means  nothing. 
You’re  not  writing  English,  you’re  not 
writing  your  own  language.  This  is  not 
your  voice.  What  do  you  mean  by 
'incredibly  high’  ?  Let  us  have  another 
word  instead  of  that.’’  This  isn’t  pedan- 
ticism  on  a  teacher’s  part  to  insist  on  a 
word.  It  is  simply  that  we  are  trying 
to  unlock  for  the  student  the  prison  in 
which  his  being  is  in  order  to  bring  it 
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out  with  the  word.  The  word  is  made  shape  it  into  a  composition.  And  so 
flesh  in  the  hands  of  the  real  writer,  will  the  writer  of,  let  us  say,  short 
The  essential  thing  is  the  special  graphic  stories.  When  he  comes  upon  a  piece 
word  which  will  express  his  own  special  of  life,  he  begins  to  pierce  into  the 
experience.  confusion  and  the  vari^  of  that  inci- 

So  good  writing  is  really  accurate  dent,  and  he  says,  "I  will  make  some- 
writing  in  the  sense  that  it’s  a  form  of  thing  out  of  this”  almost  as  if  he  were 
communication  of  a  imique  experience,  a  potter  turning  on  a  potter’s  wheel  a 
The  artist  bears  witness  to  something  vessel  which  will  hold  the  emotion  that 
that  he  has  not  taken  at  second  hand,  he  gets  out  of  his  experience.  Writing 
but  that  he  has  gone  through.  We  shall  is  a  kind  of  a  magical  art,  really.  That’s 
have  been  fully  enlightened  to  that  why  I  use  the  word  exorcism.  It’s  a  kind 
experience  by  the  time  we  have  finished  of  magician’s  art  in  which  something 
reading  it.  No  more  should  need  to  be  is  done  with  crude  reality,  not  to  turn 
added.  The  expeiience  has  been  total,  it  into  something  else,  but  to  make 
and  the  expression  should  also  be  total,  something  else  out  of  it. 

It  can  be  redescribed  in  other  words,  it  Too  often,  far  too  often  today, 
can  be  analyzed,  but  it  cannot  be  trans-  specially  in  schools  and  colleges,  and 
lated  any  more  than  you  can  translate  universities,  when  a  poem  or  a  play, 
a  tree  into  a  cow,  or  a  pond  into  a  hill,  or  a  novel,  or  a  short  story  is  put  in 
The  thing  is  absolute.  What  he  has  front  of  readers,  the  first  thing  that  is 
gone  through  is  absolute,  and  what  he  done  with  it  is  to  take  it  to  pieces  as 
presents  you  with  is  equally  absolute,  one  takes  a  clock  to  pieces,  or  as  a 
It  must  be  absolute,  b^ing  a  unique  man  takes  a  flower  and  takes  off  petal 
experience  which  has  found  unique  after  petal  and  he  says,  "Well,  now 
expression.  you  see  what  the  clock  is  made  of,  you 

Now,  there  are  many  reasons  why  see  what  the  flower  is  made  of.”  And 
writers  write.  They  write  out  of  pas-  you  say,  "Yes,  but  what  time  is  it?” 
sion,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  out  and  he  says,  "Oh,  well  that’s  another 
of  a  physiological  necessity.  Perhaps  matter.”  You  are  familiar  with  this 
they  want  to  exorcise  life,  or  they  may  technique  which  was  once  called  The 
want  to  order  it.  Life  is  a  kind  of  chaos  New  Criticism,  but  is  now  fifty  years 
when  you  first  meet  it.  It’s  a  bewilder-  old.  It  was  a  very  healthy  reaction 
ing,  delightful,  sometimes  painful  against  the  old-fashioned  way  of  emo- 
chaos.  Every  man  wants  to  reduce  it  to  tionally  spreading  oneself  about  the 
some  kind  of  order.  Everybody  with  beauty  of  the  poem  or  the  loveliness  of 
any  intelligence  or  thinking  power  does  music,  and  so  on.  The  reaction  to  that 
so.  The  writer  does  it,  the  painter  was  to  say,  "Yes,  but  what  is  the  man 
does  it.  The  painter  will  see  a  scene  saying}”  And  so  if  he’s  saying  some- 
and  he  at  once  re-shapes  nature.  He  thing  like,  "A  violet  ’neath  a  mossy 
doesn’t  put  it  down  just  as  it  is.  His  stone,  half  hidden  from  the  eye,”  the 
mind,  his  personality  brought  to  bear  professor  will  nowadays  say,  "Violet — 
upon  that  old  familiar  scene  will  re-  color,  texture,  softness,  perhaps  related 
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to  the  color  of  the  girl’s  eye,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  stone  which  is  of  two 
colors,  mossy  and  probably  limestone. 
But  we  must  be  careful  about  this,  be¬ 
cause  this  poem  was  written  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  perhaps  it  was 
sandstone.^  We’d  better  examine  this 
question  before  we  proceed  any  further. 
’Half  hidden  from  the  eye.’  Shyness  is 
implied.”  And  so  on  the  critic  goes  on 
through  the  poem.  It’s  a  very  salutary 
kind  of  discipline  indeed,  because  it  gets 
one  away  from  this  wishy-washy  stuff 
about  "loveliness,”  and  the  music  that 
"floats  in  the  air”  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
by  saying,  "What  does  he  mean}  What 
is  he  saying}"  But  too  often  we  fail 
to  realize  that  the  primary  reason  that 
the  man  writes  the  poem  or  the  story, 
the  play,  or  so  on,  is  to  give 
himself  the  immense  release, 
the  joy  of  doing  it,  the  emotional  satis¬ 
faction,  or  the  pleasure  of  doing  it, 
and  that  he  is  communicating  this 
pleasure  to  us  by  a  series  of  literary 
devices.  So  that  a  writer  writes,  as  I 
say,  for  joy  and  for  pleasure.  Sometimes 
what  he  writes  about  may  be  painful 
stuff,  yet  he  is  getting  the  relief  and 
the  emotional  satisfaction  of  controlling 
it,  or  ordering  it,  or  expressing  it;  and  he 
feels  much  l^ter,  so  to  speak,  after  it, 
and  so  do  we  with  him. 

Now  to  give  the  simplest  instance 
of  this  and  to  come  to  what  you’d  speak 
of  as  brass  tacks  of  actual  techinque 
of  writing.  One  of  the  greatest  and 
commonest  pleasures,  let  us  say,  in 
fiction  is  the  pleasure  of  recognition,  or 
the  recognizing  of  something  with 
which  we  have  been  familiar.  It’s  like 
opening  an  album  and  saying,  "Look 
here!  Here’s  Uncle  Jim  at  Saratoga,  and 


there’s  Nancy  when  she  was  playing 
softball  at  Vassar.”  You  open  a  novel 
or  a  story  and  you  And  a  vivid  image 
and  you  say,  "Oh,  yes,  it’s  just  like  that. 
That’s  awfully  real.  I  recognize  that.” 
This  is  a  very  natural  and  basic  pleas¬ 
ure  in  all  art,  and  it  is  probably  why 
abstract  art  will  always  appeal  to  a 
fewer  number  of  people  than  will 
representational  art. 

To  give  you  a  simple  instance  of  this: 
in  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary  Qiarles 
has  stopped  to  ask  himself,  "Why  do  I 
like  going  back  to  that  old  farmhouse 
of  the  Bertaux.^”  It  was  a  delightful 
exception  to  the  meager  occupation  of 
the  life  of  the  country  doctor.  And  so 
on  certain  days,  he  would  get  up  early 
and  get  on  his  horse  and  go  off  in 
a  gallop,  and  wipe  his  boots  in  the 
grass,  and  put  on  his  black  gloves  before 
he  went  into  the  house.  He  liked  going 
into  the  courtyard.  He  liked  noticing 
the  way  the  gate  turned  against  his 
shoulder.  He  liked  the  cock  crowing 
on  the  wall,  and  the  way  the  boys  ran 
to  meet  him.  He  liked  the  granary.  He 
liked  the  stables.  He  liked  old  Monsieur 
Bertaux  himself  who  pressed  his  hand 
and  called  him  his  savior  because  he 
had  helped  him  as  a  doctor.  Then  we 
come  to:  "He  liked  the  small  wooden 
shoes  of  Mademoiselle  Emma  walking 
across  the  scoured  flags  of  the  kitchen, 
her  high  heels  making  her  a  little  taller, 
and  when  she  walked,  the  soles  of  the 
wooden  sabots  sprang  up  with  a  clack¬ 
ing  noise  against  the  heels  of  the  boots.” 
Now,  you  at  once  recognize  these 
sandals,  these  little  wooden  shoes  even 
though  you  may  never  have  seen  the 
kind  of  wooden  sandals  which  are  worn 
over  shoes  or  over  boots.  But  there  are 
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other  functions  to  this  Recognition  of 
the  Familiar  which  are  not  apparent  on 
the  surface,  but  which  are  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer.  He’s  hinting, 
he's  suggesting,  and  it  is  our  pleasure  to 
take  this  hint,  this  suggestion.  It’s 
not  really  Emma’s  sandals  that  Charles 
is  so  interested  in,  of  course.  It’s 
Emma’s  legs.  As  we  know,  he  falls  in 
love  with  Emma.  The  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  house  which  pleases  him 
so  much  is  actually,  it  transpires,  merely 
a  setting  for  Emma  with  whom  he  will 
develop  a  love  affair. 

This  recognition  of  reality,  therefore, 
is  a  positive  pleasure,  like  looking  at  an 
album  and  seeing  Uncle  Jim  at  Saratoga. 
We  like  recognizing  the  actuality  of 
life  in  art.  It  is  why  one  has  to  find 
words  to  reproduce  reality  so  graph¬ 
ically  that  we  forget  that  we  are  merely 
looking  at  black  dots  on  a  white  page 
and  we  think  we  are  actually  living  it, 
that  we  are  there.  But,  it  also  has  the 
secondary  function  of  so  mesmerizing 
us  into  the  belief  that  we  are  there  that 
we  become  hypersensitized  and  begin 
to  see  things  which  are  not  overtly 
described  —  like  the  little  hint  about 
Emma’s  shoes.  In  Faulkner’s  Sartoris, 
for  instance,  he  uses  at  one  stage  a 
magnificent  image  which  is  a  very  good 
example  of  old,  simple  words  refried 
by  new  combinations.  He  talks  about  a 
country  store  in  the  South  and  the 
wooden  steps  leading  up  to  it.  He 
refers  to  these  steps  as  "heel-gnawed.” 
Heel  is  an  old  word,  gnaw  is  an  old 
word,  but  when  you  think  of  the  heel- 
gnawed  steps  what  do  you  see.^  Don’t 
you  at  once  see  all  those  characters,  half 
a  dozen  of  them  every  night,  sitting  on 


those  steps  with  their  knees  up  and  their 
heels  hooked  on  the  step  below  so 
that  the  steps  have  become  worn  and 
hairy  from  all  those  heels.  You  rec¬ 
ognize  the  image  and  you  say,  "That’s 
very  good.  That’s  really  actual.  This 
man  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.” 
But  without  your  knowing  it,  you  are 
absorbing  something  else.  You’re  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  fact  that  these  characters 
have  sat  there  night  after  night  whittlin’ 
and  spittin’  and  exchanging  Bible 
quotes  and  a  feeling  gets  into  you  of 
'Time  and  Tradition  and  the  South  and 
its  slow  tempo.  In  short,  realism  or  the 
Recognition  of  the  Familiar  is  the  vessel 
which  conveys  the  writer’s  feelings 
about  a  man,  or  a  place,  or  an  instant 
in  time. 

Again,  in  the  same  novel  Faulkner 
talks  about  the  gold  lettering  on  the 
glass  door  of  an  attorney’s  office.  The 
gold  lettering  has  begun  to  peel.  Now 
at  once  I,  at  any  rate,  see  that  gold 
lettering  beginning  to  curl  off,  and  I  re¬ 
member,  with  great  pleasure,  the  simple 
but  profound  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
kind  of  lettering  being  done  when  I  was 
a  boy.  The  sign-painter  first  of  all 
paints  the  letter  of  the  name  in  some 
sort  of  gummy  stuff;  then  he  gets  the 
thin  piece  of  tissue  paper  with  the  gold 
leaf  attached  to  it  and  he  thumbs  it  on 
to  the  gummy  stuff.  Then  he  cuts  off 
the  ragged  edges,  and  then  he  paints 
black  behind  it.  All  this  one  sees  and 
has  the  pleasure  of  re-recognizing  it. 
But  we  also  get  other  images  —  of  the 
heat  that  has  caused  the  letters  to  peel, 
of  the  attorney’s  indifference,  a  certain 
arrogance  that  goes  with  this  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  the  South’s  slow,  lazy  tempo 
again.  This  simple  point  about  the 
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lettering  is  not,  therefore,  just  thrown 
in  there  for  the  sake  of  similitude,  but 
as  a  way  of  conveying  fhe  kind  of  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  South  which  is  the  very 
essence  and  source  of  much  of  our 
delight  and  interest  in  Faulkner’s  work. 

See  then,  how  much  else  follows  from 
the  pleasure  of  recognition.  The  writer 
writes  with  a  certain  omniscience  that 
he  claims  or  pretends  to  possess,  post¬ 
factum.  He  makes  the  characters  speak. 
He  makes  the  characters  appear.  The 
writer  is  really  like  the  man  in  the 
cinema  who  is  working  the  projector, 
and  we  are  sitting  where  you  are  sitting, 
and  there  is  the  story  appearing  on  the 
screen.  The  black  dots  on  the  page  in 
front  of  us  are  the  screen.  A  character 
enters.  The  words  describing  him  are 
so  good  that  we  see  him  just  as  if  we 
were  looking  at  the  screen.  He  speaks. 
We  listen.  We  listen,  that  is,  to  the 
writer  speaking  through  the  mouth  of 
his  character.  The  writer  isn’t  present 
any  longer.  The  writer  has  disappeared. 
Nothing  is  there  but  what  he  has  pro¬ 
jected  for  us.  And  as  we  listen  and 
look,  we  are  being  so  mesmerized,  so 
hypnotized,  that  we  become  the  char¬ 
acter  in  the  book,  in  the  story,  in  the 
scene,  in  the  poem,  in  the  play.  In  other 
words,  thts  other  great  pleasure  of 
writing  is  the  pleasure  of  Identification. 
And  for  this  pleasure  of  Identification, 
a  great  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done  by 
the  writer,  quietly,  unobtrusively.  He 
has  to  make  the  character  plausible.  He 
has  to  make  the  character  sympathetic. 
He  has  to  induce  us  to  identify  our¬ 
selves  with  him  so  that  we  become  that 
character.  As  to  why  we  become  the 
character,  as  to  why  we  want  to  be  some 
character,  who  is  perhaps  not  a  very 


attractive  character,  as  to  why  we  are 
whirled  away  into  believing  we  are  Jim 
in  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island  or  why 
we  are  one  of  the  Snopeses  in  a  Faulk¬ 
ner  novel  —  Heaven  alone  knows  why 
we  are  willing  to  become  that  char¬ 
acter.  Nobody  would  be  able  to  tell 
us  except  our  psychiatrist. 

Now  all  this  is  happening  here  be¬ 
cause  every  writer  is  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  one  thing,  and  that  is  in 
human  relationships.  He  is  not  writing 
for  the  sake  of  scenery.  He  is  not 
writing  to  instruct  us.  He  is  writing  to 
give  us  the  emotional  pleasure  of  seeing 
human  beings  come  together  in  some 
situation  which  illuminates  them  all. 
This  is  why,  again,  the  particular  and 
the  individual  become  so  important. 
Anything  that’s  general  is  trite.  It’s 
trite  because  it’s  general.  The  two 
words  are  almost  coterminous.  It’s 
almost  sentimental  if  it’s  going  to  be 
general.  For  instance,  a  young  man  has 
written  for  me  a  story  about  an  old 
couple  who  walked  down  the  street  on 
their  golden-wedding  anniversary,  hand 
in  hand,  and  as  they  see  a  boy  and  a 
girl  across  the  street  on  a  park  bench 
embracing,  kissing,  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
munion  passes  from  one  to  the  other. 
Nothing  could  be  more  true  to  life. 
Nothing  could  be  more  trite.  Nothing 
could  1^  more  banal.  The  fact  that  a 
thing  is  true  to  life  does  not  make  it 
interesting.  What  would  make  it  inter¬ 
esting  would  be  if  some  new  angle, 
some  freshness,  which  is  the  freshness 
of  an  author’s  personality,  had  added 
to  that  which  is  not  general  but  the 
particular  element  of  his  own  special 
feelings. 

This  brings  me  to  another  thing 
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which  gives  us  great  pleasure,  but  which 
probably  gives  least  pleasure  to  the  writ¬ 
er.  We  probably  get  most  pleasure  out 
of  the  plot.  The  writer  gets  least  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  it  because  it  is  to  him  no  more 
than  a  technical  device  to  produce  sit¬ 
uations  and  he  is  only  interested  in 
situations.  All  he  is  interested  in  is 
getting  A  and  B  and  C  into  a  situation 
in  which  they  will  expose  one  another 
or  cast  light  on  one  another.  A  com¬ 
plicated  plot  that  is  clever  and  ingenious 
and  so  on  is  good  to  have,  but  it  is 
journeyman  work.  Nevertheless,  I  agree 
by  all  means,  that  if  a  writer  is  inven¬ 
tive,  he  is  probably  a  much  more  various 
and  gripping  writer.  For  which  reason 
Balzac  or  Scott,  let  us  say,  will  be 
counted  more  interesting  and  perhaps 
a  greater  writer  than  those  who  have 
less  inventiveness  in  them.  Defoe  is 
interesting,  but  by  no  means  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  Balzac  or  Scott  or  Dickens  or 
any  modern  who  is  capable  of  a  great 
deal  of  inventive  action.  Neverthless, 
all  that  the  writer  is  interested  in  is  not 
the  story  or  plot  but  in  the  situations 
that  come  out  of  the  story. 

Subjects,  therefore,  for  short  stories 
or  for  novels,  or  for  poems,  or  for 
plays,  are  not  in  themselves  important. 
It  doesn’t  matter  if  the  artist  makes  a 
statue  of  a  cow  or  a  statue  of  the  Venus 
de  Milo.  It’s  just  that  he  feels  some¬ 
thing  that  he  has  to  express,  and  he 
makes  a  mold  to  hold  it.  He  makes  a 
short  story,  he  makes  a  poem,  he  makes 
the  Venus  de  Milo.  And  when  you  are 
reading  a  poem  or  when  you  are  look¬ 
ing  at  the  statue,  or  looking  at  a  play, 
or  listening  to  music,  please,  I  beg  of 
you  don’t  hesitate  to  say,  "I  don’t  like 
it.  I  don’t  enjoy  it.”  Do  not  be  bullied 


into  enjoying  what  you  don’t  enjoy. 
There’s  no  "right”  or  "wrong”  in 
criticism.  You  can’t  be  right  or  wrong 
about  Charlie  Chaplin,  or  Brahms’  Sec¬ 
ond  Symphony,  or  the  Venus  de  Milo. 
You  can  only  be  "right”  or  "wrong” 
about  scientific  statements,  such  as 
whether  two  and  two  make  four  or 
not.  However,  what  you  can  be  right 
or  wrong  about  are  the  reasons  that  you 
give  for  your  own  power  to  respond  or 
your  failure  to  respond  to  that  with 
which  the  writer  presents  you.  You  must 
be  able  to  give  your  reasons  for  liking 
or  for  not  taking  joy  in  the  thing.  If  you 
can  do  that,  then  you  are  a  critic.  If 
you  merely  say,  "I  don’t  like  it,”  that’s 
not  good  enough.  You  have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  words  of  a  man  who  has 
existed,  who  has  seen  life  in  some 
private  shape,  who  has  been  moved  by 
it,  excited  by  it,  frightened  by  it,  de¬ 
lighted  by  it,  who  wishes  to  reproduce, 
not  only  it,  but  also  himself  in  it.  The 
artist  does  not  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  he  holds  the  mirror  up  to  you 
and  me  —  he  being  the  mirror.  We 
look  at  his  picture  of  life,  and  we  see 
ourselves  afresh.  We  see  life  afresh.  We 
live  as  we  have  never  lived  before  if 
he  is  a  real  artist.  So  any  subject  will 
do,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  —  the  Civil 
War,  the  loss  of  a  necklace,  the  steal¬ 
ing  of  a  vast  sum  of  money,  or  the 
death  of  a  robin.  All  that  matters  is  the 
amount  of  feeling  about  life  and 
especially  about  human  relationships 
that  the  artist  has  been  able  to  put  into 
the  thing  that  he  has  shaped.  And  we 
must  be  able  to  say  why  and  where  and 
how  he  shared  or  failed  to  share  all 
this  with  us. 

So  I  would  like  to  end  on  a  very 
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commonplace  idea  which  will  not  at 
all  please  those  of  you  who  feel  that 
art  is  purely  a  matter  of  imagination 
and  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hot  up 
your  imagination  and  the  art  will  fol¬ 
low.  An  artist  is  like  a  joiner,  a  wood¬ 
worker,  any  craftsman  who  makes 
something.  You  make  an  object  — 
poem,  play,  short  story.  You  make  an 
object  out  of  your  experience,  and  you 
present  it  to  somebody  else,  and  that 
other  person  should  be  able  to  see  it, 
not  you.  You  are  in  it,  of  course,  some 
way  or  another.  You  can’t  disentangle 
the  artist  or  the  writer  from  what  he 
has  made.  He  presents  you  with  the 
object,  like  the  thing  on  the  screen, 
and  you  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
object  which  is  well  made,  which  says 
something  to  you  that  you  hadn’t 
thought  of  before.  The  idea  that  all 


art  is  nine-tenths  craft  is  not  all  the 
truth,  but  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  truth 
about  writing.  It  is  largely  what  Mal- 
larme  meant  when  he  said  that  poems 
are  not  made  of  feelings  but  of  words. 
It  is  something  which  is  made.  'The 
maker,  the  makar  as  he  was  called,  is 
the  poet  who  is  taking  life,  transform¬ 
ing  it  into  something  else,  objectifying 
it,  certainly  putting  his  own  self  into 
it,  but  you  must  always  be  able  to  see 
it  for  yourself,  and  not  think  directly 
about  the  writer.  I  often  feel  myself 
that  all  art  ought  to  be  published  anony¬ 
mously,  like  the  work  of  the  old 
medieval  craftsmen.  Today  they  are 
mostly  unknown  by  name.  Yet  today 
we  rejoice  in  the  spirit  that  these 
men  made  into  flesh  without  knowing 
anything  whatsoever  about  the  men 
themselves. 
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T.C.U.,  and  three  times  winner  of  its  annual  Boswell  Poetry  Prize  for  alumni.  She  has 
published  poems  in  a  number  of  periodicals,  the  most  recent  being  the  Christian  Century. 

Look  of  the  smith:  a  worker,  so  swell  of  arms 
attest,  muscles  full  from  use,  hands  wide  from  work 
and  creased  in  dirt  beyond  remove.  As  man,  unkempt, 
clothes  careless,  even  on  holy  days,  hair  —  what  left  — 
disordered,  face  shaven  never  quite  clean. 

Speech  of  the  smith:  English  but  in  alien  way, 
the  language  second  of  the  house  and  second  learned, 
an  instructive  speech  reminding  in  misuse 
of  our  wild  idioms;  words,  even  in  age,  said 
with  child  wonder  and  careful  inaccuracy. 

Manner  of  the  smith:  most  pleasing  I  would  say, 
way  of  a  Bohemian  who  never  saw  his  country 
(a  Texan  by  birth)  yet  kept  its  ways, 
more  courteous  and  leisured  than  ours, 
more  gay  and  serious  than  efficiency  permits. 

Work  of  the  smith:  to  shape  iron  to  mold, 
with  hard  hammerings  make  facile  the  hard  metal 
and  so  render  his  fine  and  useful  art;  at  forge 
accustomed,  strong,  and  strong  in  skill 
easy  as  though  this  work  were  native  speech. 

Death  of  the  smith:  sudden,  hearty,  come  in  work 
leaving  legacies  of  use  and  unuse:  of  use, 
frames,  posts,  forms,  monuments;  of  unuse, 
means  of  work  and  iron  imwrought,  hands  dead 
that  might  synthesis  make  by  craft  and  cunning. 

G)mment  on  the  smith:  for  death,  no  lament, 
the  man  himself  having  lamented  more  painful  death 
anachronizing  iron  to  irony,  seeing  the  plastic  forgeries 
of  a  brittle  age.  And  for  ffie  man,  gratitude 
in  these  reminders  of  the  passing  of  men  and  ways. 
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DOG  STAR 
To  Laika  et  al. 

Betsy  Feagan  Colquitt 

From  beyond  sky  height,  signals  tell  no  more 

of  those  freed  gravity  to  find  graveness 

so  far  spaced  from  nativity,  and  fixed  in  a  weighted  world 

we  marvel:  at  some  dog  toothed  to  tear  furred  flesh 

learned  to  relish  in  silver  tomb  bell-tolled  food, 

disciple  to  Pavlov  and  untold  to  Donne;  rolicking 

from  light  to  dark  more  swiftly  than  our  earth;  sealed  hermetic 

in  man’s  small  sphere.  Now  we  marvel  at  the  menagerie, 

a  rocket  ark  arcing  in  metal  flight  an  even  course 

but  launching  no  dove,  finding  no  branch  of  olive, 

its  passengers  sealed  secure  with  instruments  to  measure 

pressures  and  stresses  (those  measurable),  count  that  countable, 

and  report  by  line-sound  numbered  movements 

till  rocket  rocked  from  orbit,  fell  a  dissolving  trail 

in  our  hot  atmosphere,  leaving,  for  all  reports, 

some  measures  unreported  and  us  perplexed, 

not  by  cruelty  (if  it  is),  cruelty  too  common  to  orate; 
or  death  (Aye,  Madame,  it  is  common)  —  only  soqtie  mice 
and  a  few  dogs  spinning  bony  in  caskets  or  burned  on  airy  pyres 
in  space  as  tried  and  trying  as  Salem  and  as  dark; 
and  not  perhaps  perplexed  so  much  as  riddled  at  this, 
eventuality  we  ought  —  might  —  explain: 

after  rockets,  missiles,  satellites  accomplish 

and  we  mushroom  and  are  forgot,  what  will  creatures 

of  this  or  other  planet  think  to  find  these  skeletons 

in  baby  moons,  vestige  of  strong  animals 

(current  breeds  puny  from  irradiation)  to  find,  say,  Laika, 

a  bony  maddening  dog  star  ranging  l^tween  moon  and  earth,. 

meant  to  be  worshipped  perhaps  yet  crucified  like  many  a  god? 

Should  we  like  gossips,  godparents  of  a  strange  creation, 

explain  it  as  experiment,  anticipating  our  propulsion 

as  slivers  into  space;  or  better  as  prophets, 

these  furred,  sick,  baying  Jeremiahs  who  showed  us  us: 

having  learned  to  fit  comfortably  in  space  suits, 

ascending  in  good  faith  (other  rockets  always  coming  home), 

baying  at  a  moon  almost  reached,  caught  dying  in  a  strange  device, 

arcing  through  time  and  bruising  space  like  some  eccentric  star, 

a  quiet  Sirius,  only  echo  of  our  spacely  prophecy. 
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OUR  CUBAN  POLICY;  A  PATTERN  FOR 
LATIN-AMERICAN  RELATIONS? 

Joseph  C.  Ashby 

Joseph  C.  Ashby,  professor  of  economics  at  Arlington  State  College,  has  also  published  in 
Inter-American  Economic  Affairs. 


Among  some  students  of  Latin- Amer¬ 
ican  socio-economic  affairs,  a  question 
may  be  raised  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  our  policy  in  dealing  with  Castro’s 
Cuba.  The  declared  purpose  of  our 
economic  warfare  with  Cuba  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  further  hemispheric  interests, 
including  that  of  stemming  the  alleged 
rising  tide  of  Communist  influence  in 
the  South  American  Republics.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  our 
government  should,  angered  by  the 
seizure  of  American  and  British-owned 
oil  refineries  (and  the  nationalization 
of  other  foreign-owned  properties) 
leave  the  Cuban  government  little  choice 
except  that  of  seeking  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union — the  very  thing  we  pre¬ 
sumably  wished  to  prevent. 

Have  the  not-so-far-removed  experi¬ 
ences  resulting  from  a  similar  policy 
toward  Mexico  in  1938  after  her  ex¬ 
propriation  of  British  and  American- 
owned  petroleum  interests  been  so  soon 
lost  sight  of.^  Certainly  they  have  not 
in  Mexico,  where  a  recent  speech  in  the 
Mexican  Congress  suggesting  Mexico’s 
support  of  Cuba  in  her  "struggle  with 
the  international  oil  cartel”  met  with 
a  standing  ovation  by  the  lawmakers, 
and  where  Lazaro  Cardenas  is  the 
moving  figure  in  a  "peace  conference” 
where  a  major  theme  is  the  support  of 
the  Cuban  Revolution  against  U.S.  in¬ 
tervention,  Other  similar  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  certain  to  follow  in  those 


countries  inspired  by  the  "revolutions 
of  rising  expectations”  to  win  their 
economic  as  well  as  their  political  in¬ 
dependence  from  international  impe¬ 
rialism. 

In  the  Mexican  case  of  not  so  many 
years  ago  the  private  war  of  economic 
attrition  launched  by  the  oil  companies 
after  expropriation  included  the  tying 
up  of  company-owned  tankers,  the  boy¬ 
cotting  of  Mexican  crude,  threats  to 
American  steel  companies  and  oil-well 
equipment  suppliers,  and  the  removal 
of  competent  American  technical  per¬ 
sonnel.  These  measures  threatened  the 
immediate  collapse  of  the  Mexican 
economy  with  a  breakdown  in  the  power 
and  transportation  systems  and  strain 
on  the  Mexican  balance  of  payments 
position.’  In  spite  of  the  announced  in¬ 
tention  of  Mexican  President  Cardenas 
"to  sell  oil  only  to  the  democracies,” 
the  inevitable  result  was  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  oil  deals  with  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  refusal  by  the  oil  companies, 
apparently  with  the  acquiescence  of 
our  State  Department,  to  accept  the 
Mexican  Supreme  Court  decision  up¬ 
holding  the  legality  of  the  expropriation 
was  construed  in  Mexico  as  an  affront 
to  her  national  sovereignty  and  dignity. 


'See  Professor  Merrill  Rippy's  excellent  article, 
"The  Economic  Repercussions  of  Expropriation: 
Case  Study:  Mexican  Oil,*’  in  Inter- American 
Economic  Affairs  (Summer,  1951),  pp.  52-70. 
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The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in 
Europe  in  1939  with  the  attendant 
danger  of  Fascist  infiltration  into  Latin 
America,  and  the  necessity  for  hemi¬ 
spheric  solidarity  in  the  face  of  Axis 
aggression  forjced  a  reversal  of  U.S. 
government  policy  and  prevented  a 
further  deterioration  of  relations  with 
Mexico.  Our  official  position  was 
changed  to  one  of  admitting  the  right 
of  Mexico  to  expropriate  foreign-owned 
private  property  under  her  laws  pro¬ 
vided  prompt  and  just  compensation 
was  made.  Yet,  it  was  illogical  to 
require  payment  when  the  petroleum 
boycott  policy  had  strained  the  Mexican 
economy.  Only  Cardenas’  threat  to 
deal  with  the  Axis  forced  a  reversal  of 
our  policy. 

Is  there  no  parallel  in  the  Cuban 
situation  today  By  refusing  to  refine 
foreign  crude  oil  as  required  under  a 
Cuban  law  of  1938  the  foreign-owned 
refineries  gave  the  Cubans  what  they 
considered  to  be  adequate  reasons  to 
expropriate  and  nationalize  their  prop¬ 
erties.  The  companies  maintained  that 
the  processing  of  the  Russian  oil  would 
"disrupt  the  well-to-pump  integration 
that  big  oil  companies  count  on  for 
efficiency  and  profits”  (or  "break  the 
vertical  monopoly”  which  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  enjoyed).  As  in  the  Mexican 
case,  immediately  after  seizure  the  firms 
announced  that  their  tankers  would  not 
be  available  for  carrying  crude  to  the 
Cuban  refineries  and  threatened  to 
"blacklist”  any  firm  that  did.  Similarly, 
too,  foreign  technicans,  without  whom 
it  was  predicted  that  native  citizens 
would  ^  incapable  of  keeping  the 
equipment  going,  were  withdrawn.  It 
was  presumed  that  the  national  econ- 


Joseph  C.  Ashby 

omy  would  suffer  undue  *  power  and 
transport  shortages. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Cuban  citizens,  in  the  event  of  such 
shortages,  would,  like  the  Mexicans 
three  decades  earlier,  rally  to  the  man 
to  endure  these  hardships  in  the  name 
of  protecting  their  national  honor  and 
dignity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according 
to  a  U.P.I.  report,  American  oil  experts 
in  Havana  have  now  admitted  that  the 
"main  problem  of  getting  enough  oil 
into  Cuba  can  be  solved  easily,”  and 
that  with  the  aid  of  Russian  technicians, 
the  Cubans  will  be  able  to  operate 
adequately  the  nationalized  properties.* 
Already  the  Russians  have  placed  in  the 
service  of  "oil  to  Cuba”  some  19  of  the 
mere  15  to  25  tankers  a  year  required 
to  supply  the  Island,  and  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  their  own  use  between  80 
and  120  tankers  from  a  Greek  concern, 
thus  freeing  more  Russian  ships  for  the 
Cuban  run.* 

Responding  apparently  to  what  it 
considered  the  ill-feeling  that  Castro 
has  aroused  among  voters  across  the 
U.S.,  the  American  Congress  by  over¬ 
whelming  vote  armed  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  with  the  power  to  aid  the  oil 
companies  in  their  private  economic 
warfare  by  retaliating  against  Castro 
through  cutting  the  sugar  quota.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  after  a  sharp  limitation  of 
Embassy  personnel,  Mr.  Eisenhower 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Castro  government.  There  is  every  in¬ 
dication  that  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion,  under  the  influence  of  Adolph 


^The  Dallas  Morning  News,  July  3,  1960. 
^Time  (July  11,  I960),  pp.  42  and  45. 
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OUR  CUBAN  POLICY 


Berle,  Jr.,  will  continue  the  Eisenhower 
policy  toward  Cuba.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  more  successful  way 
to  unite  the  Cuban  citizenry  more 
solidly  behind  the  Castro  regime.  And 
to  what  purpose.^  As  Castro  has  claimed 
it  will  simply  force  the  Cubans  to 
render  themselves  further  susceptible 
to  Russia,  and  possibly  other  countries 
of  the  Communist  bloc,  through  bilat¬ 
eral  barter  agreements  for  the  disposal 
of  their  sugar  and  the  acquisition  of 
needed  crude  oil  as  well  as  other  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  With  these  economic 
ties,  there  will  be  a  better  chance  for 
political  and  cultural  association  with 
the  Russians  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  otherwise  might  have  been  the 
case.  Our  present  private  and  public 
policy  toward  Cuba  can  accomplish 
little  other  than  the  hastening  of  further 
seizure  of  American  property  by  that 
government  and  the  assurance  of  more 
far-reaching  and  binding  ties  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  this  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  country,  not  to  mention  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  Lopez  Mateos 
regime  in  Mexico  by  bringing  the  pop¬ 
ular  Lazaro  Cardenas  out  of  political 
retirement  to  lead  an  anti-U.S.  move¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America. 

The  Eisenhower  warning  to  Russia 
against  a  military  base  in  Cuba  may 
have  made  interesting  headlines  at  con¬ 
vention  time,  but  as  the  President  him¬ 
self  admitted,  such  a  step  by  the  Soviet 
Union  was  only  a  remote  possibility. 
In  this  day  of  ICBM’s  a  base  90  miles 
from  our  territory  is  not  likely  to  be 
an  important  objective  of  Soviet  policy, 
but  economic  and  political  penetra¬ 
tion  are.  For  accomplishing  this  latter 
aim  it  would  appear  that  we  have  given 


them  the  perfect  tool  (to  borrow  a  con¬ 
cept  from  Adlai  Stevenson  concerning 
the  U-2  incident  and  the  summit  col¬ 
lapse)  by  literally  encouraging  Castro 
to  turn  to  our  enemy  in  defense  against 
an  economic  war  in  which  we  have  little 
to  gain  and  all  to  lose. 

When  the  U.S.  government  backs  the 
company  demands  for  "immediate  and 
just  compensation”  for  their  properties, 
as  it  surely  will,  so  that  expropriation 
will  not  be  confiscation,  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  Castro  to  charge  with  some  justi¬ 
fication,  as  did  Cardenas  in  1938,  that 
we  have  made  payment  more  difficult  if 
not  impossible  by  our  sugar  and  other 
trade  boycotts.  According  to  Professor 
James  O’Connor*  the  U.S.  has  not 
confined  itself  to  major  acts  of  economic 
aggression,  but  has  refused  to  sell  Cuba 
helicopters  badly  needed  to  dust  crops; 
has  held  up  export  licenses  for  tractors 
and  machinery;  has  "over-inspected” 
fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  at  our 
ports;  and  has  advised  tourists  to  stay 
away  from  Havana.  Obviously,  eco¬ 
nomic  embarrassment  is  what  our 
policy  is  designed  to  accomplish,  but  the 
spectacle  of  attempted  economic  pres¬ 
sure  against  a  sister  nation  in  the 
Americas  may  weaken  the  U.S.  role  of 
champion  of  national  self-determination 
for  the  smaller  nations. 

The  technique  of  labeling  all  revolu¬ 
tionary  regimes  in  Latin  America  as 
"Communist-controlled,”  as  we  did  that 
of  Castro  last  December,  in  order  to 
justify  economic  and  political  measures 
taken  against  such  nations,  may  become 
distasteful  to  more  than  one  Latin 

♦Article  by  James  O’Connor  in  The  Progressive 
(February,  1961),  pp.  20-23. 
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Joseph  C.  Ashby 

country,  fhe  same  may  be  said  for  the  establishment  of  a  native  socialism 
attempts  to  intervene  in  successful  which  in  any  way  threatens  U.S.  prop¬ 
revolutionary  governments  in  an  effort  erty  rights  and  political  hegemony  in 
to  prevent  sweeping  reforms  as  we  the  hemisphere.  It  seems  certain  that 
apparently  did  in  the  case  of  Cuba  in  we  should  not  let  the  bombastic  and 
January,  1959.*  intemperate  Fidel  Castro  lead  us  into 

What  we  seem  really  to  fear  in  Latin  a  course  of  action  in  Latin  America 
America  is  not  Communism  but  rather  that  accomplishes  for  him  a  feat  which, 

_  try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  have  ac- 

»/*//,  p.  22.  complished  without  our  aid. 


Ray  Keller 

Now  teaching  at  the  Indiana  University  extension  at  Indianapolis,  Ray  Keller  is  a 
specialist  in  comparative  medieval  literature.  He  has  published  poems  in  the  British 
magazine  Ambit  and  plays  in  Experiment. 

LEE 

Why  does  it  seem  when  you  are  not 

within  the  circle  of  my  hands 

I  am  not  here.^  Have  I  become 

so  drunk  upon  the  fragrance  of  your  voice 

and  have  my  eyes  so  caught  your  loveliness  in  walking 

that  here  is  only  where  you  are.’ 

I  shall  subsist  on  fragments  of  yovur  days, 
perhaps,  and  qualify  my  absence  with  your  name. 
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DRYDEN’S  EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT  HOWARD 

James  William  Johnson 

James  William  Johnson,  associate  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
is  a  specialist  in  Restoration  and  18th-century  British  literature,  which  he  recently 
studied  at  the  University  of  London  on  a  post-doctoral  Fulbright  scholarship.  He  has 
also  published  critical  pieces  in  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  and  in  the  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review. 


Since  the  publication  of  The  Poetry 
of  John  Dryden,  in  1920,  Mark  Van 
Doren’s  brief  analysis  of  the  "Epistle 
to  Sir  Robert  Howard”  has  been  the 
most  extensive  one  in  print.  Van 
Doren’s  generalizations  —  that  the 
"Epistle”  was  written  with  "real  relish” 
and  in  a  "freer  vein  of  compliment” 
than  Dryden’s  earlier  pieces,  that  it 
"was  not  disinterested,”  and  that  it 
indulged  in  "a  little  general  criticism” 
and  announced  "some  literary  ideals”  of 
Dryden’s  own  —  may  well  need  ex¬ 
panding  and  amending.*  Earl  R.  Was- 
serman  has  shown  through  his  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  "Epistle  to  Dr.  Charle- 
ton”  that  a  detailed  reading  of  Dryden’s 
occasional  poetry  gives  an  insight  into 
the  poet’s  "thematic  concerns”  and  the 
"intrinsic  activities  of  [his]  artistry.”* 
An  analysis  of  the  structure,  tropes,  and 
tone  of  the  "Epistle  to  Sir  Robert 
Howard”  confirms  this  insight. 

Structurally,  the  poem  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  two  main  expositional  and 
critical  sections  and  the  summarizing 
and  concluding  panegyric.  The  first 
division  consists  of  lines  1-54,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  Howard’s  lyrical  poetry 
(the  songs,  sonnets,  and  odes)  and  the 
quality  of  his  lyricism.  The  second 
division  (lines  55-86)  treats  his  trans¬ 
lations  of  Virgil  and  Statius  and  evalu¬ 
ates  them.  The  final  section  (lines 


87-106)  is  concerned  with  Howard’s 
own  dedicatory  poems  of  praise  to 
Charles  II  and  General  Monk  and  Dry¬ 
den’s  adaptation  of  these  to  his  final 
appraisal  of  Howard’s  volume  as  a 
whole.  These  sections  correspond  to 
the  grouping  of  poems  in  Howard’s 
collection;  furthermore,  they  permit 
Dryden  not  only  to  deal  critically  with 
the  all-important  Neo-Classical  genres 
of  lyric  and  epic  poetry  but  to  move 
logically  in  an  expanding  spiral  from 
the  personal  characteristics  of  Howard’s 
work  to  its  social  implications  and 
finally  to  its  national  and  historical 
relevance. 

The  governing  images  in  Dryden’s 
treatment  of  Howard’s  lyric  poetry  are 
primarily  taken  from  the  natural  or 
physical  world  of  birds,  rivers,  fish, 
and  animals  (lines  1-38)  although  his 
underlying  conception  of  a  universe  of 
Lucretian  atoms  (lines  31-32)  lifts  his 
metaphors  somewhat  above  the  merely 
pastoral.  The  initial  simile  of  the  wild 
song  bird  (lines  1-6)  is  fused  into  the 
image  of  flight  in  the  reference  to  the 
Muse  (lines  11-12).  The  bird-flight 
figure  is  suspended  temporarily  for  the 


>Mark  Van  Doren,  ]ohn  Dryden,  A  Study  of  His 
Poetry  (New  York,  1946),  p.  114. 

*Earl  R.  Wasserman,  The  Subtler  Language 
(Baltimore,  1959),  pp.  15-33. 
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intervening  river  trope,  which  is  then 
similarly  fused  into  an  altered  image, 
this  time  that  of  the  large  hsh  caught 
in  the  net  which  lets  smaller,  insig¬ 
nificant  fish  slip  through.  The  recurrent 
reference  to  the  Muse  (line  24)  helps 
to  link  the  bird  and  fish  metaphors. 
Finally  in  lines  35-38,  the  triad  of  wild 
life  is  completed  with  the  image  of 
Pegasus,  the  horse  which  also  Hies  and 
thus  relates  to  the  original  bird-flight 
image.  The  classical  reference  has 
further  been  prepared  for  by  the  Muse 
passages,  and  it  serves  in  turn  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  allusions  to  Hercules  and 
thus  to  an  embodied,  apotheosized  god¬ 
dess,  Poesy  (lines  39-50). 

Dryden’s  divine  Poesy,  like  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s,  is  lyric  poetry  rather  than  epic 
or  dramatic.  Dryden  was  to  be  lengthily 
explicit  about  the  characteristics  of  dra¬ 
matic  poetry  in  his  later  essay  on  the 
subject;  but  the  poem  to  Sir  Robert 
Howard  presents  by  implications  his 
criteria  for  the  lyric.  The  section  deal¬ 
ing  with  songs  and  sonnets  (lines  1-40) 
identifies  the  qualities  of  musicality, 
spontaneity,  sweetness,  regularity, 
smoothness,  and  richness  of  imagery 
as  the  vital  attributes  of  lyric  poetry 
("wild  notes,”  "merry  heart,”  "native 
sweetness,”  "singing,”  "soft  numbers,” 
"gently  creep,”  "calmness,”  "rich 
ideas”).  The  metamorphosis  of  the 
true,  "sung”  lyric  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  into  the  verbal  or  "written” 
lyric  of  the  Restoration  is  indicated  in 
the  treatment  of  meter  ("numbers”) 
as  intrinsically  melodious  ("soft”)  as 
well  as  in  the  overt  reference  to  How¬ 
ard’s  lyrics  as  devoid  of  a  musical  set¬ 
ting  ("singing  no  more  can  your  soft 
numbers  grace  .  .  .  ”).  And  die  revolt 
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of  Restoration  lyric  poetry  from  the 
Metaphysical  poetry  of  conceit  is  clearly 
depicted  in  Dryden’s  scorn  of  the 
"metaphor  swell’d  high/ With  danger¬ 
ous  boldness”  which  is  actually  like  a 
stormy  wave,  high  tossed  but  dark  and 
murky  from  the  lowly  sediment  which 
it  contains. 

The  paradoxical  nature  of  Dryden’s 
requirements  for  the  lyric  may  be  seen 
when  they  are  listed:  the  lyric  must  be 
contrived  but  simple,  musical  but  with¬ 
out  melody,  its  images  rich  without 
being  overly  ambitious  or  extreme 
("mounting  fancies”).  These  contrary 
attributes  are  evoked  through  a  series 
of  paradoxes:  the  untaught  bird  whicli 
pleases  more  than  the  taught;  the 
still  river  which  runs  deep;  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  Samson’s  riddle;  the 
inverted  behavior  of  the  Stoic.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  poet  to  reconcile 
these  paradoxes  in  practice  through 
self-discipline  ("care”),  intelligence 
("wit”),  and  imagination  ("genius”). 
The  result  will  then  be  a  piece  too 
fair  and  a  world  too  beautiful  to  be 
accidental.  The  aim  of  the  poet’s  song, 
like  that  of  the  bird,  must  be  to 
"please.”  Such  is  the  theme  of  lines 
1-40. 

The  latter  part  of  the  section  deal¬ 
ing  with  lyricism  stresses  the  other 
half  of  Horace’s  injunction  that  poetry 
must  be  utile  as  well  as  dulce.  Dryden’s 
comments  on  the  odes,  "which  for 
delight  were  penn’d/  Yet  our  instruc¬ 
tion  make  their  second  end,”  disclose 
his  Neo-Classical  insistence  that  even 
lyric  poetry  must  teach,  instruct,  and 
"enridi”  the  reader  through  inculcating 
"moral  knowledge.”  This  moralistic 
view  is  anticipated  in  the  earlier  figure 
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of  Samson,  the  Biblical  strong  man 
whose  riddle  was  a  fusion  of  strength 
and  sweetness,  and  the  mention  of 
whom  leads  to  the  comment: 

’Tis  strange  each  line  so  great  a  weight 
should  bear, 

And  yet  no  sign  of  toil,  no  sweat  appear. 

The  "weight,”  that  of  the  poem’s 
theme  or  message,  is  compared  with 
a  burden  which  could  easily  be  sustained 
only  by  a  powerfully  strong  man  like 
Samson,  who  is  transformed  into 
Hercules  (lines  39-40)  once  Dryden 
is  ready  to  begin  his  exegesis  on  the 
"useful”  aspects  of  poetry.  Compare 
the  manner  in  which  the  Muse  of  the 
earlier  lines  becomes  the  moral  goddess. 
Poesy,  in  lines  45-54. 

The  extended  metaphor  of  a  per¬ 
sonified  Poesy,  queen  of  the  realm  of 
morality  and  wisdom  who  has  been 
"guarded”  and  "debauched”  by  her  own 
soldiers,  is  a  masterful  device.  With 
it,  Dryden  succeeds  in  dramatizing  his 
theme  of  the  moral,  or  "useful,”  as 
a  component  part  of  poetry;  he  antici¬ 
pates  the  second  section  of  his  poem, 
which  is  to  deal  with  Howard’s  epic 
adaptations,  and  he  prepares  the  way 
for  the  concluding  section,  which  is 
to  praise  Charles  II  and  the  Restoration. 
The  similarity  of  Poesy  in  this  work 
to  the  personified  Astraea,  or  Justice, 
in  the  "Astraea  Redux”  written  in  the 
same  year  (1660),  is  apparent.  Just 
as  Justice  was  equated  with  Charles  in 
the  return  from  exile,  so  "true”  (i.e. 
moral)  poetry  is  restored  to  her  throne 
with  the  Restoration;  and  Howard  is 
the  literary  "brave  captain”  comparable 
to  the  military  captain.  General  Monk, 
whom  Howard  praised  in  his  final 


poem  and  to  whom  Dryden  will  refer 
in  lines  95-98.  Lines  44-54  are  thus 
the  crux  of  the  poem,  tropically  as 
well  as  thematically;  and  coming  as 
they  do  halfway,  they  connect  the  main 
divisions  through  a  classical  myth  which 
personifies  the  literary  theory  of  the 
first  part  and  symbolizes  the  historical 
episodes  of  the  last  parts. 

The  restoration  of  Poesy  to  her 
throne  is  the  start  of  a  glorious  new 
civilization;  and  Dryden  enforces  this 
idea  with  his  resume  of  Howard’s  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Aeneid  and  the  Thebaid. 
As  Aeneas  founded  the  nation  which 
was  to  produce  Virgil  and  his  epic, 
and  as  Achilles  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  primacy  of  the  earlier 
Greek  civilization  glorified  in  the 
Thebaid,  so  Charles  is  the  hero  of  the 
new  England  which  will  produce  Neo- 
Classical  splendor  not  unworthy  of  its 
Classical  precursors.  Like  Virgil,  who 
"predicted”  the  glory  of  Augustan 
Rome  in  the  Aeneid,  Howard  has 
foreseen  the  glory  of  Charles’  second 
coming  and  celebrated  it  in  his  poems. 
Dryden’ s  conclusion  is  a  clever  and 
fitting  summary;  he  identifies  himself 
with  the  classical  line  of  soothsayers 
and  prophets  and  predicts  that  the 
literary  glories  of  Charles’  reign  are 
already  being  realized  in  the  praise 
given  to  him  in  Howard’s  volume. 
Dryden  thus  adds  his  own  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  eulogy  for  Charles  and  simul¬ 
taneously  provides  the  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  climax  of  his  poem. 

In  its  schema  and  images,  then,  "To 
Sir  Robert  Howard”  seems  worthy  of 
admiration;  but  the  problem  remains 
as  to  whether  the  somewhat  fulsome 
praise  which  Dryden  sets  forth  does 
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not  result  in  making  the  lines  trite 
and  conventional  after  all.  Panegyrics 
at  any  time  must  perhaps  rely  upon 
clich«,  if  not  of  trope  then  of  senti¬ 
ment,  since  there  are  only  so  many 
compliments  which  can  be  given  to  a 
man  without  turning  into  flattery.  A 
close  scrutiny  of  "To  Sir  Robert  How¬ 
ard,”  however,  shows  that  Dryden,  a 
poet  who  was  later  to  deal  with  his 
monarch  and  a  set  of  courtly  rakes  in 
candid  if  not  ironic  terms,  even  in  his 
earliest,  ostensibly  encomiastic  works 
maintained  a  clear-eyed  view  of  his 
subject  and  refused  to  compromise  his 
essential  principles. 

As  a  compliment  to  Charles  II,  "To 
Sir  Robert  Howard”  is  unqualified;  but 
it  is  notable  that  Dryden  refers  to 
Charles  only  as  "great,”  "worthy,”  and 
deserving  of  praise  and  fortune.  The 
king  is  also  implicitly  likened  to  Jove 
but  within  a  literary  context  which 
de-emphasizes  any  ascription  of  divinity 
to  Charles.  Dryden’s  praise  of  Charles 
is  terse  and  sensible;  it  is  his  lines 
to  Howard  which  seem  fulsome.  Yet 
taken  individually  and  collectively, 
Dryden’s  praises  reveal,  as  does  his 
later  "Ode  to  Mrs.  Killigrew,”  that 
he  held  no  illusions  about  the  literary 
abilities  of  his  subject.  Indeed,  "To 
Sir  Robert  Howard,”  when  read  closely, 
almost  damns  with  praise  which  appears 
exaggerated  but  is  in  reality  faint. 

The  entire  section  treating  Howard’s 
lyric  poems  emphasizes  the  amateurish 
quali^  of  the  verses:  they  are  charm¬ 
ing  and  pleasing  but  "uninformed”  (i.e. 
"formless”  and  "not  informed”),  art¬ 
less,  and  lacking  composition  (lines 
1-6).  Singing  the  songs  adds  nothing 
to  them  (lines  7-8).  'The  poems 
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"creep,”  and  the  reader  has  to  "sup¬ 
pose”  them  "deep.”  Howard’s  Muse 
is  not  lifted  to  the  sky  by  his  imagery 
(lines  9-12).  The  poetic  lines  display 
no  "sign  of  toil”  (line  18).  'The  "Curi¬ 
ous  net”  which  sifts  Howard’s  figures 
of  speech  is  the  rete  mirabile  which 
Hooper’s  Medical  Dictionary  defined 
as  "A  network  of  blood  vessels  in  the 
basis  of  the  brain  of  quadrupeds.” 
Even  if  Dryden  was  not  comparing 
Howard  to  a  quadruped  —  and  he 
obviously  was  not  —  the  conclusion 
is  plain  that  Howard’s  poetry-making 
ability  was  visceral  and  unintentioned 
as  well  as  uncontrolled  (lines*  2 1-28). 
Dryden  finally  declares  that  Howard’s 
poems  must  be  planned  because  he 
dare  not  admit  otherwise  for  fear  of 
destroying  the  "providence  of  wit.”  One 
can  only  conclude  that  Dryden  held 
some  reservations  about  Howard’s  tal¬ 
ents  as  a  lyric  poet. 

Furthermore,  the  translations  of 
Virgil  lacked  verisimilitude  —  '"rhey 
are  too  eloquent  to  have  been  true” 
(line  60)  —  and  Howard  has  succeeded 
in  killing  ofiF  Dido  for  all  time  (lines 
63-66) .  The  translations  of  Statius  are 
like  common  food  elaborately  embel¬ 
lished  (lines  81-82);  and  Howard’s 
notes  are  pleasantly  misleading  (lines 
83-86).  Dryden’s  final,  and  most  sin¬ 
cere,  praise  of  Howard’s  book  is  that  it 
was  opportunely  dedicated  to  the  re¬ 
stored  Charles:  "But  to  write  worthy 
things  of  worthy  men,/  Is  the  peculiar 
talent  of  your  pen”  (lines  S^-100). 
'The  merit  of  Howard’s  book  is  fortu¬ 
nately  supplemented  by  its  conjunction 
with  the  prestige  of  the  king. 

"To  Sir  Robert  Howard”  is  not,  of 
course,  a  disguised  slam  at  that  worthy 
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gentleman.  Dryden  was  sincere  in 
praising  Howard’s  poetry  as  spontane¬ 
ous,  pleasing,  charming,  moralistic,  and 
timely.  But  that  was  the  extent  of  his 
praise.  Craft,  discipline,  imagination, 
control,  intelligence  —  these  are  the 
poetic  qualities  which  Dryden  prized 
'  and  he  attributes  none  to  Howard. 

Like  Pope’s  praise  of  Belinda  'm  The 
I  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Dryden’s  praise  of 

I  Howard  is  candid  and  realistic  in  what 

it  does  not  say.  And  like  Pope,  Dryden 
I  is  implicitly  showing  the  limitations 

of  his  object  of  praise  through  exagger¬ 
ating  the  rather  meager  virtues  of 
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that  object.  Finally,  it  can  be  said  that 
"To  My  Honor’d  Friend  Sir  Robert 
Howard’’  is  not  selfconscious  enough 
in  its  disparagement  of  Howard  to  be 
either  "raillery"  (the  seeming  criticism 
which  deftly  becomes  a  compliment) 
or  irony.  It  is,  noteworthily,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  Dryden’s  manipulation  of  an 
hackneyed  genre  and  subject  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  honest,  candid,  and  imaginative 
topical  work;  and  if  it  is  not  as  striking 
a  specimen  as  "Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel”  or  "Alexander’s  Feast,”  it 
differs  from  them  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind. 
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It  is  singularly  appropriate,  I  think, 
to  come  to  the  Middle  West  to  talk 
about  the  Middle  East.  Your  geograph¬ 
ical  position  in  the  heart  of  a  continent 
has  much  in  common  with  theirs  at  the 
heart  of  the  ancient  world.  And  the 
Middle  East  of  today,  as  you  all  well 
know,  is  an  area  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  our  own  country  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Not  only  are  we 
dependent  on  its  natural  resources  — 
particularly,  of  course,  that  oil  which 
is  so  essential  to  our  machine-centered 
technology  —  but  we  are  increasingly 
conscious  of  its  strategic  importance. 
The  Middle  East,  the  areas  of  northern 
Africa  and  western  Asia  which  border 
on,  or  lie  close  to,  the  Mediterranean,  is 
now  one  of  the  major  battlegrounds  of 
the  cold  war  and  could  be  the  spot  for 
the  universally  dreaded  beginning  of  a 
hot  war.  So  our  problem  and  their 
problem,  the  problem  of  the  entire 
world,  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  this  area, 
even  the  uneasy  peace  seen  in  a  good 
many  parts  of  it  now.  Keeping  the 
peace  means,  first,  that  within  the 
various  countries  there  must  be  a  kind 
of  equilibrium  between  stability  and 
progress;  and  second,  that  there  must  be 
reasonably  amicable  relations  among 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  between 
them  and  the  European  powers,  and 
between  them  and  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  large  order  and  achieving  it 
will  not  be  easy.  In  part,  this  is  due 


to  the  diversity  of  the  countries  in¬ 
volved.  We  tend  to  speak  of  the  "Mid¬ 
dle  East"  as  if  it  were  a  unit,  and  this 
is  far  from  the  truth.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  nations  in  this  area  which 
differ  considerably  in  their  races,  in 
their  religions,  in  their  history,  in  the 
amount  and  kmd  of  exposure  to  West¬ 
ern  civilization  which  they  have  had, 
and  in  the  elements  of  that  civilization 
which  they  have  been  willing  to  accept 
and  incorporate.  Still  there  are  cohesive 
elements  which  tend  to  unify  the  entire 
area  to  some  extent.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  cohesive  force  in  the  Middle  East 
is  probably  religion,  since  most  of  the 
nations  share  a  common  one  —  Islam. 
Another  cohesive  force  might  be  called 
racial,  or  perhaps  better,  linguistic  and 
historical,  for  most  of  these  peoples 
are  Arabs.  However,  this  factor  ex¬ 
cludes  the  Turks,  who  form  a  large 
group  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Iranians,  another 
large  group  on  its  eastern  edge.  It  is 
sometimes  assumed  that  all  Moslems  are 
Arabs,  but  I  think  no  Turk  or  Iranian 
would  be  pleased  if  you  called  him  an 
Arab,  and  the  reverse  is  probably  also 
true.  Historically,  various  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  have  had  very  different 
developments;  some  of  the  present 
political  entities  are  very  old  ones,  some 
very  young.  So  already  we  can  see  a 
certain  tension  in  the  situation,  with 
cohesive  elements  which  tend  to  draw 
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the  nations  together  and  divisive  ele¬ 
ments  which  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  think  and  act  as  a  unit.  Another 
difficulty  from  our  standpoint  is  that 
this  area  is  in  close  proximity  to  Russia; 
hence,  it  caimot  help  but  be  susceptible 
in  some  measure  to  Russian  influence. 
The  Middle  Eastern  countries  naturally 
dread  hostile  relations  with  so  power¬ 
ful  a  neighbor,  rather  as  we  should  if 
it  were  Canada  breathing  Communist 
fire  against  us. 

And  within  the  Middle  East  countries 
there  are  diverse  mixtures  of  old  and 
new,  of  Western  and  Eastern  elements. 
Before  the  First  World  War  most  of 
this  area  had  belonged  to  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  empire.  The  defeat  of  that 
empire  threw  the  area  open  to  Western 
influence,  as  it  had  not  been  for  a  long 
time.  And  elements  of  Western  culture, 
especially  technological,  began  to  be 
taken  over  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries  and  mixed  with  the  older 
patterns  of  their  societies.  After  the 
Second  World  War  this  process  was 
much  accelerated  and  has  continued  to 
increase  since  then.  It  has  been  done 
deliberately  by  ffie  governments  of  the 
various  nations,  who  want  the  assistance 
of  Western  techniques  in  order  to  help 
their  own  societies.  Most  of  them  are 
agricultural  countries  where  up  to  recent 
years  work  was  carried  on  solely  by 
manpower  and  animal  power.  Now 
they  are  bringing  in  machines  to  make 
the  land  produce  more  and  better  crops 
which  can  feed  more  people  and  feed 
them  better  than  in  the  past.  This  is  not 
yet  a  completed  process.  For  example, 
you  can  see  now  in  Tunisia  a  modem 
tractor  pulling  a  plow  in  one  field,  while 
in  the  neighboring  field  a  camel  pulls 


a  plow  just  as  camels  have  done  for 
several  thousand  years.  Incidentally, 
the  camel  seems  to  do  almost  as  good 
a  job  as  the  tractor  —  although  not  as 
rapidly.  The  governments  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  are  also  trying  to  diversify  their 
economies  to  some  extent,  to  develop 
industries  in  addition  to  agriculture, 
and  to  this  end  also  they  have  welcomed 
the  help  of  Western  technical  products 
and  processes.  And  they  are  trying  to 
raise  the  general  standard  of  living  of 
their  people,  which  once  more  has  often 
caused  them  to  follow  practices  in  use 
in  the  West. 

These  changes  have  in  most  places 
gone  very  rapidly  —  an  industrial 
revolution,  as  it  were,  condensed  into  a 
generation  —  and  this  has  caused  some 
internal  difficulties.  People  in  general, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  do  not  like  to 
change  their  ways  very  fast.  There  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  resistance 
to  radical  new  ideas,  to  being  pushed 
too  fast  out  of  the  customary  patterns 
of  life.  The  old  ways,  rooted  in  tra¬ 
dition,  are  sanctioned  by  the  moral 
order  and  objections  to  change  are 
usually  based  on  moral  or  traditional 
grounds.  For  example,  when  Ataturk 
instituted  many  changes  into  Turkish 
life  in  order  to  bring  the  country  more 
into  ti)e  Western  orbit,  he  decre^  that 
Western  dress  should  be  worn  and 
specifically  that  women  should  not  be 
veiled.  As  you  know,  in  the  Moslem 
world  women  had  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  covering  most  of  the  face  with 
a  veil,  and  this  was  considered  the  only 
proper  costume  for  women.  Unveiled 
women  appearing  in  public  were  im¬ 
moral.  So  when  it  was  suddenly  decreed 
that  women  should  not  wear  veils,  there 
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was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  resistance, 
and  in  fact  the  order  has  never  been 
completely  enforced.  President  Bour- 
guiba  has  now  ordered  the  women  of 
Tunisia  to  unveil  and  is  meeting  with 
the  same  difficulty.  It  is  easy  to  see  why. 
Suppose  our  president  announced  that 
women  should  go  about  in  public  wear¬ 
ing  only  grass  skirts.  Think  of  the 
moral  reaction.  What  man  would  want 
his  wife  to  appear  in  public  so  clad? 
Or  what  woman  would  wish  to?  You 
can  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  change 
people’s  ways  and  customs,  and  why 
the  introduction  of  new  ways  and  new 
ideas  can  set  up  tensions  within  in¬ 
dividuals  and  within  nations. 

In  the  sphere  of  external  relations, 
international  relations,  there  are  other 
difficulties  which  we  are  prone  to  lump 
together  under  the  general  term  "na¬ 
tionalism."  Nationalism  is  not  in  itself 
a  bad  thing,  of  course;  or  if  it  is,  it 
seems  to  be  inevitable.  Every  nation 
tends  to  think  itself  a  bit  better  than 
others.  We  do;  so  do  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Egyptians,  the  Russians,  and 
everyone  else.  So  much  is  normal.  The 
trouble  comes  if  we  carry  this  feeling 
to  the  point  of  believing  that  we  are 
the  only  people  who  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,  that  our  ways  and  our  ideas  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  right,  and  that 
everyone  else  ought  to  conform  to  us. 
To  some  extent  I  am  afraid  we  all  do 
have  some  of  this  attitude,  although 
it  is  not  a  good  one.  It  fosters  prejudice 
and  emotional  thinking,  neither  of 
which  helps  to  keep  the  peace  in  any 
sphere  of  human  activity. 

A  special  problem  in  the  Middle  East 
is  that  many  of  the  present  nations  were 
colonies  or  mandates  of  Western 
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European  powers  after  the  First  World 
War  and,  having  gained  independence, 
they  have,  of  course,  reacted  strongly 
against  all  vestiges  of  what  they  con¬ 
sider  colonialism.  This  form  of  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  is  one  to  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  ought  to  be  sympathetic  because 
we  did  the  same  thing.  Having  pulled 
away  from  British  rule  by  a  violent  and 
bloody  revolution,  this  country  was,  for 
a  time,  strongly  anti-British,  strongly 
jealous  of  its  own  sovereignty  and  pres¬ 
tige,  rather  thorny  and  probably  very 
difficult  to  get  along  with.  Again  this 
seems  to  be  a  natural  reaction,  and  if 
sometimes  we  see  it  in  the  new  Middle 
Eastern  nations,  we  should  not  find  it 
surprising  nor  altogether  reprehensible. 

'The  most  serious  difficulties  and  the 
most  serious  threats  to  peace  occur  when 
different  nations  have  incompatible 
aims.  This  we  see  most  notably  in  the 
ancient  land  of  Palestine,  where  Jordan 
and  Israel  both  want  and  lay  claim  to 
the  same  territory  and  where  strong 
emotional  pressures  on  both  sides  make 
compromise  extremely  difficult.  A  solu¬ 
tion  satisfactory  to  both  sides  seems 
almost  impossible,  but  we  must  at 
least  recognize  the  problem.  It  is  use¬ 
less,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  waste 
time  trying  to  affix  blame.  Awkward 
as  it  is,  the  situation  exists,  and  the 
problem  for  the  entire  peace-loving 
world  must  be  to  try  to  work  out  a 
modus  operands  which  has  the  least 
possible  inequity  to  all  concerned. 

Now,  I  have  mentioned  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  Western  life  which  have  been 
taken  over  in  the  Middle  East,  and  most 
of  these  lands  now  have  great  super¬ 
ficial  similarity  to  the  West.  Gties  and 
towns  have  electricity,  roads  are  paved 
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and  full  of  European  and  American 
cars,  each  country  has  its  national  air¬ 
line  and  several  have  huge  international 
airports  where  the  round-the-world  jets 
come  and  go  regularly.  Many  people 
wear  Western  dress,  many  speak  one  or 
more  of  the  European  languages.  But 
these  very  similarities  tend  to  mislead 
us  a  little,  to  lull  us  into  thinking  that 
we  are  all  just  alike,  so  that  when 
some  Middle  Eastern  government  says 
or  does  something  which  indicates  that 
it  does  not  think  as  we  do,  or  when  its 
actions  and  attitudes  are  very  different 
from  ours,  we  tend  to  draw  back  in 
surprise  and  think  this  odd.  They 
dress  like  us.  Why  do  they  not  think 
like  us.^  They  use  American  machines. 
Why  do  they  use  them  in  ways  unlike 
ours.^  This  is  precisely  the  point.  It  is 
hard  to  adjust  two  different  cultures  and 
the  taking  over  of  various  elements  of 
Western  material  culture  does  not  at  all 
mean  that  the  ideas  which  here  are 
behind  those  gadgets  have  also  been 
taken  over  by  the  Middle  East.  There 
are  always  adaptations.  The  gadgets — 
planes,  Cadillacs,  television  sets, 
tractors  —  must  be  fitted  into  the 
older  patterns,  the  old  milieu,  and  con¬ 
form  to  some  extent  to  the  ways  of 
thinking  normal  for  the  region. 

We  must  then  make  a  certain  effort 
to  understand  each  other  on  any  but 
the  most  superficial  level.  One  culture 
never  completely  understands  anotlier 
but  one  can  at  least  try,  and  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  learn  more  about  the 
Middle  East  as  it  is  theirs  to  learn 
more  about  us.  This  fortunately  is 
being  increasingly  recognized  in  this 
country  and  more  and  more  Americans 
are  studying  the  Middle  East,  the 


history  of  the  various  countries,  the 
social  institutions,  the  religion,  the 
languages,  and  all  we  can  learn.  You 
have  all  read  or  heard  remarks  by  some 
Europeans  about  America  which  are 
complete  misconceptions  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  our  history,  of  our 
aims,  of  what  we  really  stand  for.  This 
misinterpretation-through-ignorance  is 
what  we  want  to  avoid  in  dealing  with 
the  Middle  East.  Hence  colleges  and 
universities  are  offering  a  constantly 
increasing  curriculum  of  Middle  Eastern 
studies,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase.  And  in  addition  to 
the  private  teaching  and  the  researches 
of  various  institutes  set  up  to  study 
Middle  Eastern  problems,  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  extremely  interested  in  foster¬ 
ing  mutual  understanding.  The  State 
Department  has  a  program  which  sends 
individual  Americans  to  the  Middle 
East  and  in  return  brings  individuals 
from  those  countries  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Fulbright  program,  but  ordinarily  the 
State  Department  Specialists  (as  we 
are  called)  do  not  stay  in  one  country 
but  make  a  number  of  short  visits  to 
various  countries. 

This  is  the  way  it  works.  Each  of  us 
is  sent,  not  as  a  kind  of  roving  am¬ 
bassador,  but  to  meet  with  and  work 
with  local  people  in  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  field.  For  example,  I  am  an 
archaeologist.  When  they  wanted  to 
send  me  abroad,  the  State  Department 
asked  the  American  cultural  attaches 
in  various  Middle  Eastern  countries  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  local  archaeol¬ 
ogists  —  directors  of  antiquities,  mu¬ 
seum  directors,  excavators,  professors 
of  archaeology  —  and  ask  them  whether 
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they  would  be  interested  in  having  me 
come.  I  could  teach  in  their  colleges  if 
they  wished,  give  public  lectures,  see 
their  museum  collections  and  their 
excavations,  discuss  our  common  prob¬ 
lems.  In  no  case  is  an  American  Spe¬ 
cialist  allowed  to  go  to  a  country  which 
has  not  expressed  a  desire  to  have  him 
come.  Four  countries  were  interested 
in  having  me  visit  them,  so  I  went  to 
Tunisia,  to  Iran,  to  Lebanon,  and  to 
Israel.  In  each  of  these  countries  my 
own  program  was  different,  depending 
entirely  on  what  my  hosts  wished  and 
how  they  thought  my  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  helpful.  This  pro¬ 
gram  was  worked  out  by  the  local 
people  and  the  American  cultural 
attache  before  my  arrival,  and  as  a 
rule  I  had  no  idea  what  1  was  to  do  in 
advance.  I  was  there,  not  to  benefit 
myself  but  to  be  of  assistance  to  my 
hosts;  so  I  went  wherever  they  wished 
me  to  go,  lectured  if  they  wished  to 
listen,  saw  all  the  things  they  wanted 
to  show  me,  and  of  course  talked  shop 
with  all  the  local  archaeologists. 

My  work  was  varied  and  always 
interesting,  giving  me  any  number  of 
experiences  which  do  not  usually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  teacher.  I  taught  a 
course  in  ancient  Iranian  art  at  the 
University  of  Teheran  for  about  six 
weeks.  Since  I  do  not  speak  Farsi,  the 
Iranian  language,  I  spoke  in  English 
and  was  interpreted  by  a  young  lady 
who  had  studied  in  this  country  and 
spoke  excellent  English.  I  would  point 
to  each  slide,  discuss  it  in  English,  then 
hand  the  pointer  to  my  interpreter,  who 
repeated  in  her  own  language.  I,  of 
course,  could  not  tell  what  she  said, 
but  bilingual  people  in  the  audience 
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maintained  that  the  students  were  learn¬ 
ing  what  I  was  trying  to  teach,  and 
they  seemed  satisfied.  And  from  my 
standpoint  it  was  a  salutary  experience 
to  condense  my  remarks  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  minimum. 

In  many  places  I  was  able  to  lecture 
in  English  and  have  it  understood  by 
the  majority  of  the  audience.  The  study 
of  the  English  langvuge  is  increasing 
very  rapidly  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
most  young  people  speak  a  certain 
amount  of  it.  The  older  generation  who 
went  abroad  to  study  went  usually  to 
Europe,  especially  to  France,  but  many 
speak  English  also.  In  addition  to 
lecturing  1  was  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  investigating  excavations  under  the 
guidance  of  the  excavators  themselves, 
and  this,  of  course,  fascinated  me  more 
than  anything.  I  think  that  I  learned 
from  this  tour  much  more  than  I  could 
possibly  have  taught  them,  but  they 
seemed  satisfied.  The  mere  fact  that 
there  are  Americans  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  Middle  East,  people  like 
me  who  have  made  the  study  of  their 
past  my  own  profession,  pleased  them. 
The  nations  of  the  Middle  East  are  all 
immensely  proud  of  their  past  and 
rightfully  so,  and  they  naturally  like 
having  foreigners  recognize  its  im¬ 
portance  also. 

This  Specialist  program  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  course,  includes  people  in 
all  kinds  of  fields,  not  just  archaeolo¬ 
gists  or  academic  people.  They  have 
sent  out  journalists,  dancers,  artists, 
businessmen.  I  heard  that  shortly  before 
my  visit  the  man  who  had  founded 
Little  League  baseball  in  this  country 
had  been  over  there  as  a  Specialist.  The 
Middle  Eastern  countries  had  taken 
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with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  idea,  and 
probably  soon  all  the  young  Tunisians 
and  Iranians  will  be  playing  Little 
League  baseball.  When  1  was  in 
Tunisia  another'  American  Specialist 
working  there  was  a  track  and  field 
coach,  a  former  Olympic  champion 
who  was  working  in  the  teachers’  col¬ 
lege  in  Tunis  teaching  the  prospective 
teachers  the  techniques  of  nmning  and 
jumping  and  javelin-throwing,  etc. 
After  graduation  they  will  go  out  all 
around  the  country  and  teach  these 
sports  to  their  own  students.  So  you 
see,  we  Specialists  are  a  mixed  lot, 
but  each  of  us  works  with  local  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  same  thing. 
The  most  important  thing  is  that  we 
all  get  to  know  each  other.  And  the 
Middle  Eastern  nationals  who  come 
over  here  on  the  program  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  We  individual  people 
of  course  get  to  know  one  another,  to 
understand  and  respect  each  other’s 
countries,  which  is  precisely  why  our 
government  is  doing  this.  The  chief 
advantage  we  American  Specialists  have 
is  that  we  have  no  official  position  and 
no  political  connections.  We  do  not  go 
to  the  Middle  East  to  criticize  them, 
nor  to  give  unsought  advice  as  to  how 
they  should  be  doing  things.  And  in  re¬ 
turn,  being  non-political  and  unofficial, 
we  do  not  feel  the  doubts  or  disap¬ 
proval  which  they  may  have  about  our 
foreign  policy.  We  are  simply  individ¬ 
uals:  scholars,  athletes,  or  what-have- 
you,  who  go  to  meet  their  scholars  and 
athletes,  to  work  together,  and  to  talk 
about  matters  of  mutual  interest.  To  my 
mind  this  approach  makes  sense,  and 
as  far  as  I  could  see  people  in  the 
Middle  East  feel  the  same  way. 


Of  course  I  learned  much  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  these  countries.  My 
impressions  are  somewhat  superficial 
since  I  do  not  speak  any  of  the  local 
languages  well  enough  to  talk  with  the 
ordinary  people  or  read  their  news¬ 
papers;  so  my  impressions  may  be 
distorted.  Still  a  great  deal  is  visible  to 
the  eye  and  does  not  need  interpreta¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of 
technological  progress  all  over  the 
Middle  East  in  the  last  few  years.  That 
you  see  on  every  hand:  automobiles, 
electricity,  television,  etc.  Agriculture, 
as  I  said,  is  being  revolutionized.  The 
local  governments  are  making  careful 
plans  for  the  control  of  water,  which 
in  most  of  these  countries  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern.  There  is  seldom  enough 
rainfall  for  agriculture,  and  some  kind 
of  irrigation  system  and  provision  for 
control  of  the  water  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  governments  are  work¬ 
ing  hard,  sometimes  with  foreign  aid, 
sometimes  not,  planting  trees  to  pre¬ 
vent  soil  erosion,  digging  canals, 
making  dams.  The  results  will  only 
slowly  become  visible  but  are  bound  to 
be  very  important  in  the  long  run. 

Education  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  all  countries,  as  far  as  I 
know,  at  feast  elementary  education  is 
now  compulsory,  and  many  children 
are  attending  school  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  When  I  was  going  around 
remote  areas  of  Tunisia  visiting  Roman 
ruined  cities,  I  would  often  see  a  little 
isolated  building  with  not  another  in 
sight  for  miles  around.  "What  is  that.^’’ 
I  would  ask  my  driver.  "Oh,  that  is  the 
school,’’  he  would  invariably  answer, 
and  then  I  would  often  notice  the 
children,  who  come  from  miles  around. 
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There  are  no  school  buses.  They  walk, 
carrying  their  bags  of  books,  leaving 
home  early  in  the  morning  and  com¬ 
ing  back  again  after  dark.  As  their 
generation  matures  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  literacy 
rate.  Higher  education  is  also  being 
developed.  Iran  has  not  only  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Teheran  in  their  capital,  but 
smaller  universities  (we  would  call 
them  colleges)  in  all  the  major  cities. 
I  saw  and  lectured  in  three  of  them, 
in  Tabriz,  Shiraz,  and  Isfahan,  and  can 
testify  to  alert  and  interested  student 
bodies  everywhere.  Plans  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  University  of  Tunis  were  under 
way  when  I  was  there.  Lebanon  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  already  established. 
It  has  been  the  training  center  for  most 
of  the  current  leaders  of  Lebanon  and 
is  undoubtedly  right  now  training  the 
future  leaders  of  the  country. 

In  all  these  lands  one  notices  an 
emphasis  on  history  rather  greater  than 
we  tend  to  place  on  it  in  our  own 
country.  All  through  the  Middle  East 
the  people  look  back  on  a  long  and 
often  glorious  past,  of  which  they  are 
naturally  very  proud.  The  study  of  their 
own  history,  of  the  arts  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  their  past,  is  a  major  part  of 
their  educational  curricula.  This  is  not 
a  sterile  antiquarianism,  but  a  sensible 
and  lively  recognition  that  we  are  all 
the  products  of  our  past  histories,  na¬ 
tions  as  well  as  individuals,  and  that 
the  present  can  be  understood  only  with 
reference  to  the  past.  And  to  us  of  the 
Western  world  these  lands  were  the 
cradle  of  our  own  civilization,  and  so 
their  past  is  of  almost  equal  importance 
to  us. 


This  brings  me,  at  long  last,  to  the 
official  announced  title  of  my  lecture. 
Up  to  now  I  have  been  speaking  only 
of  the  modern  Middle  East.  But  the 
modern  situation  is  based  upon  the 
ancient,  and  it  is  history  as  revealed 
and  interpreted  by  archaeology  that 
gives  us  the  foundation  on  which  we 
can  to  some  extent,  at  least,  under¬ 
stand  what  is  going  on  now  in  that 
area.  We  often  speak  of  the  stream  of 
history,  and  it  is  not  just  a  pretty  meta¬ 
phor,  for  history  is  a  continuous  proc¬ 
ess.  It  is  not  something  which  can  be 
confined  between  the  covers  of  text¬ 
books.  We  do,  of  course,  for  practical 
reasons  put  the  subject  into  books,  but 
it  is  important  for  us  all  to  remember 
that  history  does  not  stop  when  the  last 
word  is  written  in  the  book,  that  it 
goes  on  continuously,  and  that  what 
we  are  now  is  basically  dependent  on 
what  we  have  been  in  the  past.  In  the 
case  of  the  Middle  East,  then,  we  have 
to  know  this  past  in  order  to  understand 
the  present.  You  cannot,  for  example, 
begin  to  understand  the  phenomenon  of 
Arab  nationalism,  although  that  is  a 
term  which  covers  a  multitude  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  nationalism,  you  can¬ 
not  understand  why  all  Arabs  feel 
themselves  one  people  regardless  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live,  unless  you 
know  something  of  the  religion  of  Islam 
and  what  it  teaches  about  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  all  who  hold  the  doctrines 
transmitted  by  God  through  the  prophet 
Mohammed. 

Archaeology  is  just  the  tool  which 
provides  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
history  is  made.  Of  itself  it  is  not  an 
end  but  a  technique  or  series  of  tech¬ 
niques.  In  a  sense  it  is  both  an  art  and 
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a  science,  but  it  is  not  a  discipline 
which  should  be,  or  can  be  separated 
from  history.  Perhaps  its  greatest  value 
is  in  the  prehistoric  ages  when  it  pro¬ 
vides  all  the  material  we  have  for  the 
reconstruction  of  history.  We  can  only 
deduce  from  the  buildings,  the  tools  and 
weapons,  the  pottery  and  jewelry  what 
the  men  of  that  time  were  like  and 
how  they  lived  and  developed.  Hence 
our  knowledge  of  social  institutions, 
politics,  religion  in  these  early  periods 
is  a  bit  sketchy.  After  writing  comes  in 
we  are  on  surer  ground,  but  even  after 
people  are  fully  literate  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  written  material,  archae¬ 
ology  can  add  substantially  to  our 
picture. 

As  an  example  let  me  tell  you  the 
history  of  a  city  of  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  times  as  revealed  by  archaeol¬ 
ogy.  I  take  you,  with  a  bit  of  local 
pride,  to  a  site  excavated  by  Yale  in 
eastern  Syria  close  to  the  present  Syrian- 
Iraqi  border.  It  was  a  garrison  city 
established  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  As  you  know, 
Alexander’s  conquest  threw  the  whole 
Middle  East  (although  it  was  not 
called  by  that  name  in  his  day)  open  to 
what  was  then  Western  influence  — 
that  is,  Greek.  After  his  death  the 
empire  split  up  since  no  one  else  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  that  vast  amount 
of  territory.  Several  of  his  generals  took 
over  parts  of  his  empire  and  settled 
down  to  become  kings  there.  As  Alex¬ 
ander  himself  had  done,  these  kings 
began  to  found  cities,  putting  in  their 
Greco-Macedonian  veterans  to  be  a 
governing  corps  over  the  local  popula¬ 
tion,  a  Greek-speaking  aristocracy  with 
a  population  speaking  the  local  dialect 


(Persian,  Aramaic,  or  Egyptian  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  area).  It  was  one  of  those 
garrisoh  cities  which  we  excavated, 
located  on  the  Euphrates  River,  that 
great  highway  which  was  always  one 
of  the  main  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  East  and  West,  rising  in 
mountains  not  far  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and,  after  traversing  parts  of 
Turkey,  Syria,  and  Iraq  (to  use  modern 
terms),  emptying  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Since  the  Euphrates  gives  the  best  and 
easiest  access  to  the  Mediterranean 
world  from  the  hinterland  of  the 
Middle  East,  it  has  always  been  the 
way  by  which  goods,  merchants,  and 
armies  travelled  in  war  and  in  peace. 
So  here  at  a  bend  in  the  river  where 
one  can  see  for  miles  around  on  all 
sides,  our  city  was  placed,  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  naturally  strategic 
location.  The  Greeks  who  founded  it 
named  the  city  Europos,  but  the  Semitic¬ 
speaking  local  people  called  it  Dura. 
We  hyphenate  the  two  names  and  refer 
to  it  officially  as  Dura-Europos,  but 
ordinarily  call  it  just  Dura,  as  I  shall 
do  now. 

Dura  was  founded  around  B.C.  300 
(we  do  not  know  the  exact  date)  and 
laid  out  like  any  good  Greek  city  in 
neat  rectangular  blocks  separated  by  a 
grid  of  streets  and  in  the  center  was 
a  large  open  marketplace.  As  you 
know,  the  marketplace  was  always  the 
center  of  town  to  the  Greeks,  not  only 
literally  but  figuratively.  It  was  not 
just  a  place  for  buying  and  selling, 
although  of  course,  these  activities  were 
carried  on  there;  but  it  was  also  the 
place  where  everyone  met  to  talk,  to 
promenade,  to  see  and  be  seen,  to 
argue.  (Many  of  the  great  schools 
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of  Greek  philosophy  began  with  the 
discussions  of  people  in  the  market¬ 
place.)  So  it  is  the  social  center  also, 
the  real  core  of  life  in  the  city.  On  the 
river  side  our  city  was  based  on  a  high 
steep  bluff  falling  almost  sheer  to  the 
water;  on  top  of  that  bluff,  dominating 
the  city,  was  built  an  inner  citadel,  a 
strong  building  with  walls  separating 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  clearly  the 
last  line  of  defense.  Another  high  spur 
of  rock  nearer  the  center  of  town  was 
crowned  with  a  palace  for  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  And  the  entire  city  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  tremendous  wall  built  of 
large,  well-hewn  stones,  carefully  laid, 
and  provided  with  towers  on  the  ex¬ 
terior,  with  a  large  and  carefully 
guarded  gate  on  the  side  facing  the 
open  country,  and  with  a  little  postern 
gate  leading  to  a  path  down  to  the 
river  on  the  opposite  side.  And  the 
builders  ornamented  the  city  as  best 
they  could  in  the  Greek  tradition.  We 
have  found  fragments  of  column 
drums,  capitals,  and  architectural  dec¬ 
orations  which  were  clearly  local 
imitations  of  Greek  style.  They  were 
not  very  good  but  one  can  see  that  the 
dominant  class  in  Dura  was  trying  to 
be  as  Hellenized  as  possible,  led  cer¬ 
tainly  by  the  Greek  and  Macedonian 
veterans  settled  there.  There  was  a 
temple  to  Zeus,  a  temple  to  Artemis, 
imported  Greek  pottery  and  art  ob¬ 
jects. 

This  stage  of  strong  Western  influ¬ 
ence  did  not  last  too  long.  After  all, 
you  must  remember  that  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  not  Greek  but  of  local 
origin,  and  soon  elements  which  we  can 
recognize  as  of  older  Oriental  origin 
were  creeping  in.  Temples  began  to  be 


built  in  Oriental  styles  and  dedicated 
to  Oriental  gods,  Greek  ornamentation 
seemed  to  die  out,  Greek  wares  ceased 
to  be  imported.  There  was  a  general 
and  progressive  Orientalization  of  the 
city,  as  local  influences  clearly  grew 
more  important.  This  was  accelerated 
when,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  political  power 
passed  from  Greek  hands  into  those 
of  an  Oriental  empire.  The  new  rulers 
were  the  Parthians  from  Iran,  who 
conquered  the  whole  area  in  which 
Dura  lay  (Iraq  and  eastern  Syria  in 
modern  terms);  and  our  city,  which 
had  been  a  Greek  garrison  post  now 
became  a  Parthian  garrison  post  guard¬ 
ing  Parthia’s  western  frontier.  The 
Parthians  held  the  city  for  about  four 
hundred  years,  more  than  half  of  its 
entire  history.  There  was  no  ruthless 
purging  of  the  old  Greco-Macedonian 
aristocracy.  Many  still  held  their  old 
positions,  but  now  they  were  servants 
of  the  Parthian  king.  The  amount  of 
Oriental  influence  increased  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  pottery,  and  in  every 
aspect  of  life,  although  a  certain  Greek 
element  was  visible  in  Dura  until  the 
end  of  its  history.  The  city  was  now 
prosperous.  Not  only  was  it  on  the  river 
route,  the  commercial  importance  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  it 
was  also  a  terminus  for  the  great 
caravan  route  across  the  Syrian  desert, 
where  the  camel  trains  went  back  and 
forth  constantly  with  their  goods.  And 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  it  was 
at  peace. 

Then  another  power  came  onto  the 
scene,  this  time  again  from  the  West 
— the  Roman  empire.  Rome  had  been 
moving  into  Asia  for  some  time  and 
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around  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era  began  a  strong  push 
eastward  through  Syria,  aiming  chiefly 
at  control  of  this  great  trade  route, 
which  by  now  >vas  carrying  the  wealth 
of  the  Far  East,  the  spices,  the  per¬ 
fumes,  the  silks,  all  the  luxurious  things 
which  the  rich  Romans  liked  so  well. 
In  pursuing  this  aim,  of  course,  the 
Romans  came  into  contact  and  conflict 
with  the  Parthians.  After  some  trouble 
the  Parthians  were  pushed  out  of  the 
Euphrates  area.  Our  city  of  Dura 
changed  hands  once  more  and  now  be¬ 
came  a  Roman  garrison  post.  Instead 
of  guarding  Parthia’s  western  frontier, 
it  now  guarded  Rome’s  eastern  fron¬ 
tier. 

You  would  expect  a  new  wave  of 
Western  influence  to  appear  in  Dura 
now,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it.  The 
new  rulers  did  add  certain  Roman 
elements  to  the  political  and  legal  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  city,  but  none  in  the 
arts.  But  around  A.D.  220  the  Roman 
garrison  was  very  much  strengthened, 
with  elements  of  four  different  legions 
encamped  there.  We  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  considerable  quantity 
of  written  documents,  parchments  and 
papyri,  which  give  us  an  extraordinarily 
detailed  picture  of  life  in  the  city  and 
particularly  in  the  army.  Any  of  you 
who  have  been  in  the  army  would 
recognize  the  kinds  of  documents:  re¬ 
ports  of  rations,  and  arms  given  out, 
personnel  rosters,  morning  reports 
checking  on  the  enlisted  men  —  there 
was  a  symbol  for  AWOL,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  problem  in  the  Roman 
army  even  as  it  is  in  modern  ones.  And 
with  the  increase  in  the  garrison,  some 
rather  radical  changes  appear  in  the 


city.  The  whole  northern  part  seems  to 
have  been  given  over  to  the  army,  and 
a  wall  was  built  across  the  city  sep¬ 
arating  this  quarter  from  the  rest  of 
the  town.  We  rather  wonder  whether 
the  aim  was  to  protect  the  citizens 
from  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  froii. 
the  citizens,  but  we  have  no  inform  t-v  n 
on  that.  Within  this  wall  they  buii.  i 
residence  for  the  commander,  a  prae- 
torium  where  he  could  review  the 
troops,  an  amphitheater,  and  public 
baths.  They  converted  private  houses 
into  barracks,  just  about  as  inviting  as 
most  army  barracks.  Outside  the  walled 
quarter  other  soldiers  were  billeted  in 
private  houses.  Military  police  were 
posted  in  the  city  gate.  Other  baths  were 
built.  The  public  bath  to  a  Roman  had 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  market 
to  a  Greek.  It  was  a  place  where  people 
met  and  chatted  and  relaxed  and 
talked  politics.  The  soldiers,  like  their 
modern  counterparts,  scratched  their 
names  on  many  of  the  Dura  walls.  The 
Latin  equivalent  of  "Kilroy  was  here” 
occurs  over  and  over  again.  And  to 
alleviate  the  tedium  of  army  service 
there  was  even  a  troupe  of  enter¬ 
tainers  quartered  in  the  city  who  put  up 
a  notice  that  they  provided  music, 
theatrical  entertainment,  gambling,  and 
charming  ladies  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  soldiers.  It  appears  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  was  well  patronized. 

The  reason  for  this  reinforced  garri¬ 
son  in  Dura  was  a  new  military  threat, 
and  once  again  it  came  from  the  East. 
By  now  you  must  be  well  aware  of  the 
seesaw  of  power  and  the  alternation  of 
Eastern  kingdom  and  Western  king¬ 
dom  in  our  area.  The  new  contenders 
were  the  Sassanian  Persians,  moving 
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westward  as  the  Parthians  had  before 
them  and  meeting  the  Romans,  who 
struggled  vainly  to  hold  their  eastern 
frontier.  In  A.D.  256  the  Sassanians 
arrived  before  the  walls  of  Dura  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  eventually  it 
fell.  The  Roman  garrison  apparently 
fought  to  the  last  man  but  was  finally 
overwhelmed.  And  that  was  the  end  of 
the  history  of  Dura-Europos.  It  was  not 
an  important  city.  It  never  was  very 
powerful  or  very  rich.  It  was  just  a 
garrison  town.  But  it  has  yielded  to 
us  in  its  written  records  and  in  the 
visible  remains  of  the  life  carried  on 
within  it  a  priceless  documentation  of 
the  meeting  of  East  and  West,  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  different  cultures,  one  old 
and  established,  the  other  "modern” 
and  progressive.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  interaction  is  that, 
although  Dura  originally  accepted  so 
many  superficial  aspects  of  the  Western 
culture,  the  Greek  culture,  that  did  not 
mean  that  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  local  people  did  change.  The 
new  and  progressive  elements  were 
welcomed,  but  the  old  patterns  of 
society  continued. 

Here  perhaps  lies  the  parallel  for  our 
own  time.  Now  once  more  there  is  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  many  superficial  elements 
of  Western  civilization  in  the  East,  but 
clearly  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
underlying  principles  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation  are  necessarily  accepted  along 
with  the  material  goods.  And  in  fair¬ 
ness  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
our  ways,  our  ideas,  our  bases  of  judg¬ 
ment,  our  moral  principles  are  intrin¬ 


sically  better  than  theirs.  Remember  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  to  look  back 
on.  The  Middle  East  has  over  five 
thousand  years  of  recorded  history  be¬ 
hind  it.  Their  ancestors  were  living  in 
cities,  thoroughly  literate  and  possessed 
of  highly  developed  arts  and  all  the 
other  trappings  of  civilized  society  when 
our  ancestors  (assuming  that  most  of 
us  come  from  Western  Europe)  were 
chipping  flint  implements  and  squat¬ 
ting  around  campfires  in  little  villages 
in  Britain  and  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  look  down  on  the 
Middle  East  as  a  backward  area,  and 
certainly  not  for  us  to  sit  in  moral 
judgment  on  its  actions.  It  is,  of  course, 
eminently  desirable  that  America  and 
the  Middle  East  should  work  together 
for  our  common  good,  and  since  we 
often  see  things  differently,  changes 
and  compromises  are  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary.  But  we  should  be  very  careful 
to  avoid  holding  and  disseminating 
the  idea  that  it  is  up  to  the  East  to  do 
the  changing  and  to  adapt  themselves 
to  our  ideas  of  what  is  efficient  or  even 
what  is  right.  There  are  many  ways  to 
truth  and  to  justice,  and  no  nation  is 
infallible.  The  peace  must  somehow  be 
kept,  or  we  shall  all  perish  together. 
The  Middle  East  in  accepting  many  of 
our  goods  and  techniques  has  come  part 
of  the  way  towards  us.  The  Western 
world  in  general  and  perhaps  we  in  this 
country  in  particular  must  remember 
that  adaptation  goes  two  ways,  and  that 
it  is  up  to  us  to  go  at  least  part  way 
toward  them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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1.  The  Hero 

The  secret  eagle  brushed  the  seas, 

Curt  memory  his  Ganymede: 

Arching  Calypso,  Circe’s  humbled  sighs, 

Phaicia  stroking  crystal  from  his  eyes. 

God  took  women;  even  topples  odds, 

He  being  something  more  to  female  gods. 

He  curled  his  talons,  smiled. 

Who  less  than  God  would  nose  his  guile 
In  leaving  them.?  To  keep  them, 

Go;  to  lose  them,  stay,  become 

Only  a  man.  And  now,  godhead  maintain 

By  manning  Ithaca  a  little  time  again. 

A  little  time.  God  to  Penelope 
By  manning  her,  and  God  to  be 
To  that  boy,  who’d  worship  him. 

Then  before  God’s  time  ran  thin. 

Gull  his  old  father  and  be  gone 
To  wrestle  peace  with  Poseidon. 

And  on  every  crag  or  inlet  in  all  seas, 

A  goddess  or  a  nation  on  her  knees. 

2.  The  Wife 

And  women  are  vapor  to  my  eyes,  dim  noise 
To  hear,  a  roulade  of  sparrows, 

Excessive  breasts  and  tendrils,  plush  in  joy 
Or  flat  in  menstrual  disdains,  furrows 
Of  rubbery  thighs,  buttony  slight  toes, 

Shrill  langours  at  the  weaving.  All  women 
Are  film  in  taste  and  sight.  Excepting  Helen. 

She  mounts  my  dream,  gorgeously  erect, 

Her  sturdy  broad  feet  like  a  swan’s 


Stamping  flatly,  salt-scented  like  a  man’s 
Salt  hide.  My  husband.  What  is  he  now 
Or  where,  in  the  mild  sea’s  warm  abyss. 

White  skin  adrift  like  threading  lace.’  Odysseus, 
Take  my  eyes  away.  Dead  spume,  cloud 
That  fades  and  withers,  even  his  craven  voice 
Whistling  to  a  boy’s  or  maid’s.  I  am  left 
A  milky  son  and  women.  I  dream  of  great  birds, 
A  hundred  beaks  on  noble  starving  heads 
And  Leda  or  her  Helen  who  is  me. 

Our  salt-gemmed  feet  with  candor  leading  them 
Through  granite  cliffs  defiling  to  the  sea. 

But  in  my  dream  a  gaunt  shade,  a  wheeling  curse 
Scatters  the  ramping  swans.  I  awake  each  day 
Tired  with  rebuke  for  the  soaring  shade. 

Worn  with  thin  voices  and  a  weakling  boy 
And  reputation,  and  bitterly  afraid 
To  follow  Alexandros  on  the  way 
Through  whispering  Ocean  to  another  Troy. 


3.  The  Son 

To  old  Mentor,  of  hooded  bright  eyes. 
Telemachos:  I  am  me,  alone. 

Maybe  he  was  my  father,  but  maybe  not: 

My  choice  would  be  rich,  and  here. 

By  Cronion,  we  were  born  in  ones. 

If  a  father  came.  I’d  be  his  son 
If  he  was  father.  But  he  is  gone 
With  sand  and  water.  I  am  me,  alone. 

To  the  flaming  beggar,  Telemachos  at  home: 
This  suddenness  of  sun  makes  no  man. 

Go  tell  your  yarn  to  simple  sailors 

In  landlocked  hills.  Eurymachos 

Will  not  down  for  God.  He  turned  away. 

Forlornly  then,  his  father’s  lips:  wait. 

Now.  Odysseus.  The  one  alone, 

With  shrunken  fingers  at  my  god’s  face. 

'The  shining  boy,  then:  This  is  your  son. 
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Brooks  Adams  was  born  on  June  24,  encc,  for  in  The  Emancipation  of 


1848,  a  year  of  revolution  and  turmoil 
throughout  most  of  the  western  world. 
Yet,  this  particular  Adams  was  blessed 
by  arriving  in  a  country  still  at  peace. 
In  addition,  he  was  an  Adams  from 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  families  in 
America.  His  great-grandfather,  John 
Adams,  had  been  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  had  his  grandfather, 
John  Quincy  Adams.  His  father, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  was  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister  to  England  during  the 
Civil  War,  serving  with  ability  and 
probably  being  instrumental  in  keep¬ 
ing  England  neutral.  However,  with 
Brooks’  generation,  the  Adams  family’s 
political  participation  ended.  Although 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Henry 
Adams,  and  Brooks  himself  achieved 
some  fame,  it  was  not  from  political 
office.  Undoubtedly,  the  alienation  from 
American  political  life  affected  the 
attitudes  of  these  three  critics  of  the 
American  scene. 

Brooks  Adams  went  to  private  Eng¬ 
lish  schools  and  then  to  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  had  finished  but  one  year 
there  when  his  father  went  to  Geneva 
to  help  settle  the  "Alabama  Claims’’ 
and  took  Brooks  with  him.  The  next 
few  years  were  quiet  ones  of  study  for 
Brooks,  culminating  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  first  book  in  1887.  This  book 
revealed  Adams’  first  frame  of  refer- 


Massachusetts  he  displayed  a  decidedly 
iconoclastic  bent.  This  characteristic  can 
be  noted  in  all  his  works,  serving  as  a 
common  thread  holding  them  together. 

The  prevailing  conception  that 
Adams  attacked  in  his  early  history  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  that  the 
colony  was  the  great  forerunner  of 
American  democracy.  This  view  was 
held  by  many  historians,  as  well  as  by 
many  ardent  New  England  nativists. 
Adams  denied  this.  He  postulated  a 
fundamental  theocracy  in  Massachusetts 
and  said  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
was  the  story  of  a  struggle  by  a  people 
to  free  themselves  from  the  bonds  of 
a  confining  priesthood.^  The  priesthood 
was  opposed  by  men  who  followed  the 
guidance  of  reason;  these  men  were 
truly  characteristic  of  every  age  and 
every  Western  nation.*  Thus,  the  battle 
in  New  England  was  one  of  religion 
against  rationality,  of  tyranny  against 
freedom;  and  the  colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  was  on  the  side  of  tyraimy 
and  superstition. 

Not  only  did  the  Puritan  clergy  en¬ 
force  the  letter  of  the  law;  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  impose  stricter  obedience 
than  English  law  required,  according  to 
Adams.  "In  other  words,  they  were  to 

^Brooks  Adams,  The  EmoHcipasion  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Boston:  Houghton,  1899),  p.  43. 
mid.,  p.  31. 


enjoy  the  privileges  and  safeguards  of 
British  subjects  without  yielding  obedi¬ 
ence  to  British  law.”*  Adams  cited  sev¬ 
eral  examples  of  the  way  in  which  Eng¬ 
lish  liberties  were  restricted;  by  illegal 
search,  by  special  punishments  for 
sectaries,  and  by  exceeding  the  limit 
of  powers  granted  by  the  charter.*  In¬ 
stead  of  the  New  England  colony  be¬ 
ing  more  liberal  than  the  English 
mother,  the  reverse  was  true. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  catalytic 
agent  present  in  the  colonies  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  conflict.  Quakers,  whose  be¬ 
lief  "that  God  revealed  himself  directly 
to  man  led  with  logical  certainty  to  the 
substitution  of  individual  judgment  for 
the  rules  of  conduct  dictated  by  a  sacred 
class,”  attempted  to  convert  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  and  met  with  severe  per¬ 
secution.®  However,  popular  reaction 
showed  that  the  sympathy  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  lay  with  the  persecuted  Quakers.® 
This  sympathy  broadened  until  the  issue 
was  no  longer  in  doubt  and  the  book 
ended  with  the  affirmation  "that  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  is  the  greatest  triumph 
over  tyranny  that  man  has  ever  won.”^ 
Thus  was  the  title  justified  and  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Massachusetts  complete. 

Consideration  of  the  problem  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration  and  political  democ¬ 
racy  in  Massachusetts  Bay  had  caused 
Adams  to  go  to  the  European  back¬ 
ground  of  die  colony,  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  earlier.  Adams  felt  his  work 
was  just  beginning.  The  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  The  Emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts  Brooks  spent  in 
study  and  research  until  disaster  struck 
with  the  panic  of  1893.  The  Adams 
family  almost  lost  its  fortxme,  which 
had  provided  them  with  the  means  for 
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a  life  of  independent  study.  A  drastic 
examination  of  the  reasons  for  this 
debacle  seemed  in  order.  Brooks  and 
Henry  discussed  the  problem  and 
"agreed  that  the  exaltation  of  the  profit 
motive  above  everything  else  had  de¬ 
graded  all  values  and  therefore  had 
degraded  American  life.”*  This  idea  be¬ 
came  a  key  to  Brooks’  further  books  and 
bent  his  mind  toward  a  consideration  of 
the  basic  forces  underlying  the  histor¬ 
ical  process. 

Development  of  the  idea  that  the 
profit  motive  had  degraded  American 
life  was  evident  in  his  next  book.  The 
Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1893.  In  his  preface  to  this 
book,  which  was  to  become  his  most 
famous.  Brooks  came  to  a  conclusion 
not  unlike  that  voiced  by  his  brother 
Henry  that  "the  value  of  history  lies 
not  in  the  multitude  of  facts  collected, 
but  in  their  relation  to  each  other.”* 
Adams  had  come  to  believe  that  history 
was  not  molded  by  men’s  rational 
thought  and  actions,  a  position  that  he 
had  assumed  in  his  first  book,  but  by 
blind,  impersonal  forces  beyond  man’s 
control.  The  Law  of  Civilization  and 
Decay  marked  the  end  of  the  rationalist 
and  the  beginning  of  the  evolutionist. 

The  laws  governing  history  could  be 
stated  in  mathematical  language,  in 
terms  of  vectors  of  force  according  to 
Adams.  All  history  is  the  story  of  so- 
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cieties,  which  differ  in  amount  of 
energy.  The  velocity  of  social  movement 
is  proportionate  to  energy  and  mass,  and 
centralization  is  proportionate  to  ve¬ 
locity.  Centralization  is  equated  by 
Adams  to  civilization.  Thus,  Adams  is 
saying  that  an  energetic  society  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  social  upheaval  and  change 
and  that  this  change  is  directed  toward 
the  concentration  of  power  in  one  social 
group.  By  setting  up  a  mathematical 
table  displaying  the  energy  and  velocity 
of  certain  societies,  an  element  of  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made.  In  pseudo-scentific 
terms  Adams  portrayed  the  growth  of 
civilizations.  Going  behind  energy  and 
velocity,  Adams  selected  two  basic 
forces  in  society  which  motivated  man 
and  made  the  laws  of  energy  and  veloc¬ 
ity  possible.  These  two  forces  were 
fear  and  greed,  which  were  exploited, 
in  succession,  by  priest,  soldier,  and 
businessman.^® 

Having  expressed  his  laws,  Adams 
then  proceed^  to  illustrate  them  with 
historical  examples.  He  started  with  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  cause  was  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  energetic,  martial,  artistic, 
learned,  and  devout  men  in  leadership 
by  "men  of  the  economic  type  of 
mind.”“  Greed  had  succeeded  in 
destroying  an  advanced  civilization.  The 
medieval  offshoot  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  showed 
what  a  pure  economic  civilization  was 
like:  "ostentatious,  sordid,  cowardly, 
and  stagnant."”  Adams’  low  opinion  of 
an  economic  civilization  was  evident  in 
his  views  of  contemporary  American 
society  as  well. 

Centralization  had  broken  down  with 
the  demise  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 


men  were  no  longer  motivated  by 
greed.  The  second  force,  fear,  took  over 
as  men  struggled  to  remain  alive.  This 
change  meant  that  a  new  group  domi¬ 
nated  society.  Just  as  businessmen  were 
the  exploiters  of  the  force  of  greed,  so 
the  priests  were  exploiters  of  fear.  The 
Middle  Ages  saw  the  ascendency  of 
clerical  rule,  based  on  an  emphasis  of 
spiritual  security.  However,  the  church 
defeated  itself  by  turning  more  and 
more  to  secular  problems.  By  becom¬ 
ing  involved  in  affairs  of  state,  the 
church  aided  the  rise  of  the  force  of 
greed  and  helped  turn  men’s  attention 
to  worldly  affairs. 

Adams  believed  that  "all  history 
shows  that  the  emotionalist  cannot 
compete  with  the  materialist  upon  his 
own  ground.’’”  The  Reformation  began 
when  the  forces  of  greed  started  to  gain 
the  upper  hand;  and  this,  according  to 
Adams,  was  in  1314  when  Philip  the 
Fair  burned  DeMolay,  the  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Knights  Templar.”  It  is 
interesting  to  note  Adams  pushed  the 
Reformation  back  two  centuries  from 
its  usual  historic  position,  presaging 
modern  historians  who  trace  the  roots 
of  the  Reformation  back  into  that 
earlier  era.  The  Reformation  was  good 
for  tradesmen  because  it  saved  them 
money  by  cutting  churchly  revenue. 
As  the  forces  of  greed  became  promi¬ 
nent  again,  centralization  of  a  new  type 
occurred  based  on  the  influx  of  new 
blood,  that  of  the  Barbarian.  Thus  social 
movement  increases  in  velocity,  and 
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centralization  is  the  inevitable  result. 

Modern  time,  according  to  Adams, 
is  still  in  the  period  of  centralization 
started  by  the  Reformation.  However, 
i  Adams  did  end  The  Law  of  Civilization 

j  and  Decay  with  a  portent  for  the  future. 

His  age  was  reaching  the  limit  of 
!  centralization;  and,  for  proof,  Adams 

i  pointed  to  the  advance  of  cheap  labor. 

I  A  new  group,  like  the  Barbarians  of 

Europe,  might  be  threatening  the  latest 
efforts  at  civilization.  For  Adams  this 
j  might  mean  a  new  breakdown  similar 

to  the  one  that  overthrew  Rome.  This 
theme  connected  his  next  book,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Economic  Supremacy,  published  in 
^  1900,  with  The  Law  of  Civilization  and 

Decay,  and  was  another  link  that  held 
together  all  his  works.  Adams  gained 
inspiration  from  his  efforts,  as  each 
new  book  was  written  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  developed  from  the  previous  ones. 
From  Massachusetts  Bay,  Adams  went 
to  the  Reformation;  from  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Adams  went  to  the  society  of  his 
own  day. 

Adams  had  indicated  that  his  own 
times  marked  the  culminating  point 
for  centralization.  In  Americas  Eco¬ 
nomic  Supremacy  he  showed  why  the 
future  would  be  one  of  decline.  In  the 
first  place,  the  federal  government  was 
content  with  second  and  third  class 
'  individuals  instead  of  the  first  class 

i  ones  who  had  been  present  earlier  in 

1  American  History  when  centralization 

‘  was  less  complete  and  administration 

correspondingly  less  important.  Greed, 
as  in  the  Roman  Empire,  had  driven 
capable  men  into  the  arena  of  business 
instead  of  into  public  life.  How  much 
this  was  a  rationalization  of  Adams’ 
family  plight  is  open  to  conjecture. 
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Surely,  some  element  of  personal  bitter¬ 
ness  entered  in.  While  Adams  never 
tried  to  attain  public  office,  he  said  that  t 

"nothing  is  commoner,  for  example, 
than  to  find  families  who  have  been  « 

famous  in  one  century,  sinking  into  , 

obscurity  in  the  next,  not  because  the  > 

children  have  degenerated,  but  because 
a  certain  field  of  activity  which  afforded 
the  ancestor  full  scope,  has  been  closed 
against  his  offspring."'* 

At  any  rate,  a  new  age  was  coming 
and  America  was  not  ready.  The  Span- 
ish-American  war  was  but  an  indication 
of  a  change  in  equilibrium.  Power  was 
moving  from  Europe  toward  the  periph¬ 
ery  in  both  directions,  east  and  west. 

This  movement,  in  keeping  with  the 
law  of  nature,”  was  best  illustrated 
by  the  movement  of  capital  from  Paris 
to  the  Vistula  and  from  the  British 
Isles  to  America.  Capital  was  now 
being  concentrated  in  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  which  were  diametrically 
opposed.  The  West  believed  in  individ¬ 
ual  processes  while  the  East  believed 
in  collective  enterprises.  These  two 
civilizations  depended  on  different  tech¬ 
niques  for  attaining  a  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Russia  had  iriherited  the  method 
of  centralization  used  by  Rome,  France, 
and  Germany;  this  was  inland  trans¬ 
port.  The  United  States  had  inherited, 
in  turn,  England’s  method  of  sea  com¬ 
munication.  Adams  visualized  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  divided  into  two  camps  and 
postulated  that  China  was  the  key  to 
the  future  because  of  her  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  Inevitably,  there  would  be 
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consolidation  of  China  because  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  large  mass  is  cheaper 
than  administering  smaller  units/” 
America  must  keep  pace  with  Russia 
and  expand  to  the  furthest  possible 
limit.  However,  this  goal  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  a  sharp  revision 
of  policy  to  improve  administration, 
which  was  almost  non-existent.^* 

Thus  in  1900,  Adams  had  seen 
America  expand  in  an  imperialistic  way, 
even  to  the  extent  of  acquiring  over¬ 
seas  possessions.  He  extended  his  earli¬ 
er  formulated  laws  to  include  this  new 
phenomenon.  He  now  saw  the  United 
States  in  a  position  of  power  in  the 
world;  and  although  he  felt  a  decline 
would  surely  set  in,  he  suggested  that 
America  might  improve  her  leadership 
and  expand.  At  first  glance,  this  posi¬ 
tion  appears  paradoxical.  Adams  had 
postulated  universal  laws,  yet  he  acted 
as  if  these  laws  might  be  set  aside. 
However,  his  position  was  not  arbitrary. 
The  laws  were  there  and  couldn’t  be 
changed,  but  man  could  put  himself  in 
line  with  them.  "Man  cannot  shape  his 
own  environment,  but  he  alone  of  all 
animals  can  consciously  adapt  himself 
to  the  demands  of  nature.’’*®  The  chief 
danger  that  faced  America  was  that  she 
would  not  heed  the  inevitable  and 
would  not  resist  it.  Adams  argued  for 
intellectual  flexibility,  for  rigidity 
meant  disaster.*^ 

Adams  displayed  Spencerian  influ¬ 
ence  in  insisting  that  nature’s  demands 
were  permanent  and  were  operative  on 
man  without  his  being  capable  of  effect¬ 
ing  change.  The  emphasis  upon  the 
iron  law  of  nature  was  a  major  point 
of  emphasis  in  Adams’  next  book.  The 
New  Empire.  Here  Adams  turned  to 
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geopolitics  and  considered  the  effect 
of  geographical  environment  on  man. 
His  attempts  reflected  some  of  the 
current  ideas  of  Mahan  and  presaged 
the  later  ideas  of  MacKinder. 

The  theme  of  The  New  Empire  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Adams’  earlier 
works,  and  the  same  period  of  time  was 
covered  as  in  The  Imw  of  Civilization 
and  Decay.  However,  Adams  had  de¬ 
cided  "that  geographical  conditions 
have  exercised  a  great,  possibly  a  pre¬ 
ponderating,  influence  over  man’s 
destiny.’’**  Causation  had  changed 
somewhat  in  Adams’  new  book,  mainly 
by  addition  and  ch^ge  of  emphasis. 
The  control  of  trade  routes  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  key  to  success  as  in  The 
New  Empire,  but  the  factor  that  caused 
civilizations  to  fall  was  largely  eco¬ 
nomic.  Rome  fell  because  she  failed 
to  exploit  her  mineral  resources,  the 
most  vital,  according  to  Adams,  of  any 
resource.  Mineral  supply  had  permitted 
the  triumph  of  Europe,  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  gave  Europe  more 
minerals  and  greatly  accelerated  trade 
and  commerce.  ^O^ile  Adams  still 
clung  to  the  idea  that  limited  vision  on 
the  part  of  controlling  groups  caused 
decay,  he  had  now  admitted  that 
geographic  factors  also  contributed.  If 
Europe  had  not  gotten  access  to  more 
minerals,  no  amount  of  intelligence 
would  have  made  expansion  possible. 

In  1904  Brooks  Adams  was  invited 
to  lecture  at  Boston  University  Law 
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School,  as  Henry  had  lectured  at  Har¬ 
vard.  As  a  result  of  this  lecture  series, 
Adams  published  a  volume  entitled 
Centralization  and  Law  in  1906.  In 
this  work  he  considered  the  results  of 
civilization  upon  law,  how  law  origi¬ 
nated,  and  how  it  was  changed  by  the 
natural  forces  operating  upon  it. 

Law,  according  to  Adams,  was  the 
result  of  the  conflict  of  social  forces 
in  a  struggle  for  existence.**  As  each 
civilization  is  succeeded  by  another,  so 
new  law  succeeds  old.  The  lawyer  had 
to  accept  what  exists  and  recognize 
that  each  controlling  group  makes  its 
own  law — "The  law  is  an  example  of 
Darwin’s  generalization  of  natural 
selection.’’**  G)nflict  and  centraliza¬ 
tion  would  go  forward  in  America  with 
three  possible  alternatives.  The  two 
competing  social  forces,  the  corporate 
communi^  and  the  capitalistic  mo¬ 
nopolies,  might  not  win  a  clear  cut 
victory,  and  a  situation  of  anarchy 
might  result.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
either  might  win.  In  any  case,  the 
lawyer  would  continue  to  serve  the 
victorious  social  group  and  interpret  the 
law  in  that  direction. 

The  Theory  of  Social  Revolution, 
Adams’  last  book,  expanded  upon  the 
idea  of  social  conflict.  Again,  in  this 
book  published  in  1913,  Adams  at¬ 
tempted  to  predict  the  future  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  past.  The  industrial  capital¬ 
ists,  according  to  Adams,  had  reached 
their  peak  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Starting  from  this 
pinnacle,  Adams  worked  backwards 
and  found  a  pattern.  Every  third  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  "English  speaking  race’’ 
had  experienced  a  social  convulsion.*® 
America  had  three  crises,  1785  with  the 
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Confederation,  1861  with  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  present,  1911.  The  latest 
crisis  was  caused  by  the  capitalists  tak¬ 
ing  over  some  of  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty.**  However,  with  this 
sovereignty  they  had  refused  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  public  trust,  a  concomi¬ 
tant  of  sovereignty.  In  the  past,  such  a 
breach  had  been  severely  punished.  As 
Adams  pointed  out,  Charles  I  lost  his 
head  b^ause  of  this  problem.  The 
particular  evidence  of  a  neglect  of  trust 
cited  was  the  arbitrary  rate  setting  by 
the  railroads  and  the  fluctuation  in  cur¬ 
rency  values  caused  by  speculators. 

The  usurpation  of  power  that  con¬ 
cerned  Adams  most  was  that  which 
made  the  courts  instruments  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  social  order.  It  seems  surprising 
that  Adams  would  say  this  since  he 
had  earlier  concluded  that  judicial 
usurpation  was  a  natural,  inevitable 
result.  However,  Adams  now  declared 
that  courts  should  adjudicate  only  and 
not  legislate.  This  was  not  the  practice; 
the  courts  were  political  tools  which  set 
up  precedents  that  had  the  effect  of 
legislation.  Law  became  inflexible  at 
the  very  time  flexibility  was  most  de¬ 
sirable.  The  great  mistake  of  the 
Supreme  Court  occurred  when  it  took 
the  task  of  determining  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  legislation,  for  this  gave 
the  court  a  position  equal  to  the  upper 
chamber  in  the  legislature.**  The  func- 
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tion  of  the  legislature  was  to  embody 
the  will  of  the  dominant  social  force,** 
but  the  court  was  to  carry  out  the  law 
and  no  more.  Neutrality  should  be  the 
court’s  goal,  Adams  declared. 

The  courts,  by  assuming  legislative 
power  and  thus  becoming  tools  of  in¬ 
dustrial  capitalism,  would  suffer 
when  the  ruling  class  went  down  to 
defeat  in  the  forthcoming  social  revo¬ 
lution.  'This  defeat  was  inevitable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inflexibililty  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  and  because  of  the  faulty  criterion, 
money  making  ability,  which  deter¬ 
mined  leadership.  It  was  in  the  long 
run  interest  of  the  ruling  class  for  the 
courts  to  remain  neutral.  When  the 
revolution  came,  a  neutral  court  would 
be  less  harsh  on  the  defeated  parties 
than  would  a  partisan  one.  Adams 
turned  to  the  French  Revolution  to 
prove  this  point,  suggesting  that  the 
courts  which  had  bwn  a  tool  of  the 
ruling  classes  became  a  tool  of  the 
revolutionaries  and  sent  many  of  the 
aristoaats  to  the  knife.  What  Adams 
was  saying,  then,  was  that  revolution 
was  likely,  and  that  the  severity  of  this 
revolution  depended,  in  part,  on  the 
previous  commitment  of  social  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  ruling  class.  Again  this  was 
an  attempt  to  persuade  man  to  come 
into  line  with  natural  law,  although 
it  was  difficult  to  see  how  man’s  social 
institutions  could  help  being  controlled 
by  prevailing  social  forces. 

Adams  published  no  more  books 
after  this,  although  he  did  write  an 
introduction  to  Henry  Adams’  The 
Degradation  of  the  Democratic  Dogma. 
He  also  revised  his  first  book,  The 
Emancipation  of  Massachusetts,  largely 
by  adding  a  168-page  preface.  As  a 


member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  in  1917,  Adams  fa¬ 
vored  initiative  and  referendum.  The 
later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  quietly 
at  the  old  Adams’  home  in  (^incy;  and, 
late  in  life,  Adams  made  a  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  his  home  ^urch.  He 
died  in  February,  1927,  only  a  few  years 
before  the  economic  catastrophe  which 
he  had  predicted. 

Brooks  Adams  is  an  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  person  to  evaluate  fairly.  Marquis 
Childs  characterizes  him  "as  going 
against  the  tide  of  optimism  that  in 
America  carried  everything  with  it  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.** 
This  view  overlooks  the  pessimism  of 
Twain  and  other  critics  of  the  Gilded 
Age.  It  also  leaves  out  the  later  views 
of  social  evolutionists.  Charles  A. 
Beard  points  out  four  reasons  for  study¬ 
ing  Adams.  First,  Brooks  Adams  is 
one  facet  of  the  social  thought  of  the 
Adams  family.  Second,  he  is  one  in  a 
long  and  continuous  line  of  American 
protest  against  plutocratic  tendencies. 
Third,  he  aids  in  understanding  the 
critical  years  from  Cleveland  through 
McKinley;  the  years  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  American  imperial¬ 
ism.  Last,  he  "represents  the  first  ex¬ 
tended  attempt  on  the  part  of  an 
American  thinker  to  reduce  universal 
history  or  at  least  Western  history  to 
a  single  formula  or  body  of  formulas, 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
science.’’*® 

There  seem  to  be  several  ideas 
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evident  in  Adams’  writing  that  point  to 
the  influence  upon  him  by  other  au¬ 
thors.  The  first  theme  expressed  was  a 
familiar  one,  in  keeping  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Adams’  family.  This 
was  a  common  enlightened  view  that 
reason  was  superior  to  superstition  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Puritan  domination 
of  New  England  should  be  castigated. 
Optimism  that  rationalism  would  lead 
to  progress  in  society  was  also  contained 
therein.  This  optimism  was  later  to  be 
discarded  in  favor  of  a  more  pessimistic 
view. 

Adams’  later  books  showed  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  several  continental  thinkers. 
Certainly  in  attempting  to  formulate 
universal  laws  of  history,  he  had  much 
in  common  with  the  nineteenth  cenutry 
historians  who  followed  Hegel.  To  be 
sure,  progress  for  Adams  was  more 
epicyclical  than  continuous  process.  The 
romantic  notion  that  the  individual  was 
as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  forces 
that  acted  in  history  certainly  had  its 
counterpart  in  Adams’  history.  The 
nature  of  these  historical  forces  was 
formed  by  Adams’  study  of  both  Marx 
and  Darwin.  Adams  assumed  that  life 
was  a  struggle  of  natural  forces.  These 
natural  forces  in  the  social  arena  were, 
however,  almost  entirely  economic  ones 
— the  force  of  geographical  factors  in 
the  location  of  natural  resources,  the 
force  of  land  and  sea  mass  as  they 
held  back  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation.  While  Adams  never  doubted 
the  inevitability  of  evolution  and  nat¬ 
ural  selection,  his  evolution  was  not 
always  progressing  upward;  and  while 
he  bitterly  castigated  the  capitalistic 
class  for  its  emphasis  upon  money¬ 
making  ability,  he  steadfastly  held  to 
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the  importance  of  economic  factors  in 
history. 

This  dichotomy  in  Adams  was  an 
interesting  one.  He  emphasized  the 
pattern  of  forces  that  build  and  destroy 
civilizations  and  also  dwelt  upon  their 
seeming  inevitability.  Yet  simultane¬ 
ously  he  sternly  criticized  both  priests 
and  capitalists  who  exploit  the  forces 
of  fear  and  greed  in  man.  This  was  an 
interesting  parallel  to  Marx’s  ideas. 
Marx  proclaimed  the  inevitable  revolu¬ 
tion  and  yet  urged  that  men  work  for  it 
in  order  that  the  goal  might  be  more 
quickly  achieved.  So  did  Adams.  'The  ap¬ 
proaches  were  the  same,  both  postulat¬ 
ing  limited  individual  free  will;  but  the 
motives  were  quite  divergent,  for  one 
wished  to  speed  up  matters  and  the 
other  to  slow  them  down. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Adams  later  became  somewhat  dis¬ 
illusioned  with  his  ideas  of  universal 
law.  This  might  explain  his  later  con¬ 
tradictions  as  to  the  ability  of  man  to 
adapt  successfully  to  his  environment. 
When  the  threatened  revolution  failed 
to  materialize,  perhaps  he  lost  faith. 
In  the  preface  of  the  revised  editon  of 
The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts, 
Adams  examined  his  work  and  said; 

What  startles  me  in  these  para¬ 
graphs  is  the  self-satisfied  assumption  of 
the  finality  of  my  conclusions.  I  posit, 
as  a  fact  and  not  to  be  controverted,  that 
our  universe  is  an  expression  of  an  uni¬ 
versal  law,  which  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  discovered  and  could  formu¬ 
late. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  given 
this  simject  my  best  attention,  and  now 
I  am  so  far  from  assenting  to  this  propo¬ 
sition  that  my  mind  tends  in  die  opposite 
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direction.  Each  day  I  live  I  am  less 
able  to  withstand  the  suspicion  that  the 
universe,  far  from  being  an  expression 
of  law  originating  in  a  single  primary 
cause,  is  a  chaos  which  admits  of 
reaching  no  equilibrium  and  with  which 
man  is  doomed  eternally  and  hope¬ 
lessly  to  contend.*^ 

The  evolution  of  Adams’  thought 
reflects  the  eflFect  that  late  nineteenth 
century  America  had  on  a  keenly  aware 
person  of  the  time.  Starting  from  an 
eighteenth-century  belief  in  natural 
law,  rationally  discovered,  Adams 
eventually  came  to  a  position  that  all 
was  hopeless  and  man  could  not  under¬ 
stand  history.  Yet,  all  his  efforts  were 


devoted  to  discovering  new  facts  about 
universal  history  and  to  exploiting  and 
applying  the  ideas  of  Marx  and  Dar¬ 
win.  Are  we  to  assume  that  Adams’ 
last  position  was  the  product  of  a 
pessimistic  old  age,  or  was  it  the  result 
of  years  of  work  which  proved  history 
far  more  complex  than  Adams  had 
supposed.^  Regardless  of  the  result, 
Brooks  Adams  remains  as  one  of 
America’s  original  thinkers  who  de¬ 
voted  most  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
universal  principles  that  underlie  man’s 
history. 

**  Adams,  The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts,  p.  7. 
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POLARIS  AND  THE  MORNING  TRIBUNE 

Warren  Kliewer 


Besides  publications  in  periodicals,  Warren  Kliewer  has  published  one  book  of  verse, 
Red  Rose  and  Gray  Cowl,  and  is  co-editor  of  a  current  anthology  of  Kansas  writing, 
Kansas  Renaissance.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  teaching  at  Bethany  College, 
Kansas,  but  beginning  in  ^ptember  he  will  be  in  the  English  Department  at  Earlham 
College,  Indiana. 

Last  night’s  crises,  the  rise  and  fall  of  wage 
And  movie  star,  are  spattered  by  the  rain; 

I  read  a  blot  and  RUSSIA  PLANS  AGAIN  .  .  . 

And  then  another  rain  blot  on  the  page; 

The  ads  of  movies,  television  and  stage 
Fall  apart  at  a  touch;  the  latest  queen. 

Relinquishing  her  smile  to  a  water  stain. 

Is  saved  by  drowning  from  ugly  old  age. 


Wait  with  me  until  the  night  grays  out 
This  small  world  of  soggy  paper  and  ink. 

Until  the  clouds  are  cracked  by  the  blue  and  pink 
Of  Northern  Lights  and  the  thin  milky  route 
From  pole  to  pole  and  the  bears  whirling  about 
And  that  star  which  will  neither  turn  nor  sink. 
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Robert  E.  Robertson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science  (Philosophy)  at  Ball  State, 
previously  taught  at  Texas  Christian  University.  He  has  published  articles  in  Educational 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
suggest  and  to  defend  the  contention 
that  if  religion  is  to  achieve  intellectual 
maturity,  it  should  be  openly  recognized 
by  religionists  and  non-religionists  alike 
as  having  the  status  of  an  operational 
concept  whose  “truth”  consists  solely  in 
the  pragmatic  consequences  of  its  ap¬ 
plication.  A  definition  of  religion  is 
deliberately  avoided  here  because  it  is 
not  necessary.  Religion,  whatever  else 
it  is,  is  an  intensely  personal  thing  to 
its  practitioners,  and  it  is  very  often 
difficult  to  find  two  people  who  will 
agree  upon  all  its  shades  of  meaning. 
I  should  like  to  leave  it  at  this  point, 
that  whatever  the  point  of  view  of  the 
reader  —  liberal  or  conservative,  or 
somewhere  in  between  —  it  should  be 
conceived  operationally. 

What  is  meant  here  by  an  operational 
concept }  I  mean  exactly  what  the  scien¬ 
tist  means,  or  should  mean,  when  he 
uses  the  term  "hypothesis.”  An  opera¬ 
tional  concept  is  a  tentative  explanation 
whose  truth  consists  in  the  eventuation 
in  experience  of  certain  consequences 
implied  in  the  concept.  If  what  is 
implied  by  the  concept  or  hypothesis 
can  be  verified  in  terms  of  certain  com¬ 
municable  operations  performed  by  any 
interested  and  capable  party,  then  the 
hypothesis  or  operational  concept  is  said 
to  be  "true.”  But  let  us  recognize  what 
is  meant,  or  should  be  meant,  by  the 
scientist  when  he  speaks  of  a  "true” 


operational  concept  or  hypoth¬ 
esis.  He  means,  or  should  mean, 
that  the  truth  attributed  to  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  is  a  relative  truth,  that  if  the 
consequences  of  subsequent  operations 
turn  out  differently  from  previous 
identical  operations  under  the  same 
conditions,  then  the  hypothesis  needs 
re-examination  and  re-evaluation.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  the  distinct  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  re-examination  of  the 
hypothesis  in  the  light  of  the  occurrence 
of  unanticipated  consequences  may 
dictate  a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  that  is  why  the  scientific 
attribution  of  "truth”  to  an  operational 
concept  must  always  be  tentative.  But 
this  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  "truth” 
that  is  not  recognized  by  the  religionist 
relative  to  his  set  of  religious  beliefs, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  such  a  lack 
promotes  the  label  of  "intellectual  im¬ 
maturity”  so  often  attributed  to  sets  of 
religious  beliefs  today. 

What  does  the  average  religionist 
mean  when  he  labels  his  religion  as 
"true”  ?  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
he  usually  means  one  of  two  things. 
There  seems  to  be  a  decided  minority 
group  of  religionists,  counting  among 
their  members  a  good  number  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion,  who,  when  pressed, 
will  say  that  the  attribution  of  truth  to 
their  particular  set  of  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conclusions  means  that  there 
is  complete  consistency  between  such 


I 

i 

premises  and  conclusions.  In  other 
words,  the  mark  of  truth  is  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  and  they  regard  the  fact  that 
j  there  is  no  contradiction  between  inde- 

1  pendently  occurring  physical  happen¬ 

ings  and  their  internally  consistent 
principles  and  conclusions  as  added 
confirmation  of  the  truth  status  of  the 
system.  The  weakness  of  this  point  of 
view  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who 
i  depends  entirely  upon  this  example  of 

j  the  age-old  coherence  theory  of  truth, 

j  If  the  mark  of  truth  consists  merely 

in  a  combination  of  internal  consistency 
i  and  a  lack  of  external  contradiction, 

then  any  set  of  principles  and  conclu- 
'  sions  if  consistent  with  each  other,  and 

ino  matter  how  esoteric,  are  true.  One 
can  imagine  the  carnage  should  two 
dedicated  absolutists  of  this  strip,  each 
bent  upon  making  his  system  prevail, 
I  confront  one  another! 

In  the  majority,  and  of  much  more 
importance  because  of  their  bigotry, 
is  the  group  that  proceeds  with  the 
following  attitude:  My  set  of  religious 
principles  and  conclusions  are  true  be¬ 
cause  they  are  either  identical  with, 
or  describe  to  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy  than  any  other  set,  reality  as 
reality  is.  The  belief  here  is  that  the 
mark  of  truth  is  correspondence.  To  the 
degree  that  there  is  correspondence 
between  the  principles  and  conclusions 
I  on  the  one  hand  and  reality  on  the  other 

■  hand,  then  to  that  degree  is  the  set 

j  or  system  true.  Now  while  that  may  be 

very  easy  to  see  so  long  as  one  is  doing 
no  more  than  describing  the  fact  of 
falling  rain  outside  the  window  of  his 
j  room,  as  applied  to  something  like  sets 

of  religious  principles  and  conclusions 
there  is  both  a  weakness  and  a  danger 
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in  this  point  of  view.  The  weakness 
consists  in  the  inability  of  the  defender 
of  this  theory  to  offer  any  evidence  that 
his  picture  of  reality,  that  picture  widi 
which  he  compares  his  set  of  religious 
principles  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
"truth”  of  the  latter,  is  itself  "true”  in 
any  sense.  This  type  of  religionist  is 
in  the  impossible  situation  of  a  man 
assuring  another  man  that  theory  "x” 
is  true  because  it  corresponds  with  "y” 
that  the  first  man  "knows”  to  be  true, 
all  the  while  being  unable  to  produce 
or  verify  "y.”  And  here  is  where  the 
danger  enters,  for  such  a  conviction 
lends  itself  very  nicely  to  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  bigotry,  closed-minded¬ 
ness,  and  all  the  evils  of  both.  One  is 
tempted  to  direct  a  question  to  such 
an  individual  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
private  pipeline  to  Reality,  but  if  one 
indulges  in  the  heresy  of  asking  a 
dedicated  individual  like  this  to  define 
his  terms,  to  say  what  he  is  talking 
about,  one  must  be  willing  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  what  follows  such  inquiry. 
Intolerance  can  take  many  forms,  and 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  religion¬ 
ists  are  as  adept  at  persecution  as  any 
other  group  in  history  when  they  are  too 
closely  pressed  as  to  the  epistemological 
status  of  their  convictions. 

If  the  above  two  theories  as  to  the 
nature  of  truth,  the  coherence  and  the 
correspondence,  are  unworkable  when 
applied  to  religion,  what  can  be  meant 
when  the  dedicated  religionist  assures 
us  that  his  religion  is  "true.”  I  would 
suggest  the  following  version  of  the 
pragmatic  theory  of  truth  be  applied 
to  religion. 

The  terms  "true”  and  "false”  have 
no  place  in  religion  except  as  they  refer 
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to  concrete  historical  personages  such 
as,  for  instance,  Jesus.  Historically 
speaking,  we  can  say  he  existed,  and 
so  we  can  say  that  it  is  "true”  that  he 
lived  and  taught,  but  we  cannot  use  the 
term  "true”  in  that  same  sense  as 
applied  to  what  he  taught.  There  is  no 
more  necessary  identification  between 
what  he  taught  and  Reality  as  it  is  in 
itself  than  there  is  necessary  identifica¬ 
tion  between  any  set  of  beliefs  I  happen 
to  get  an  emotional  kick  out  of  and  this 
same  Reality.  Perhaps  the  greatest  re¬ 
construction  needed  in  religion  is  that 
we  should  stop  lying  to  one  another 
and  to  ourselves.  I  would  suggest  the 
dropping  of  the  terms  "true”  and 
"false”  and  the  substitution  of  the  terms 
"satisfactory”  and  "unsatisfactory.” 
Religions  are  no  more  true  or  false  than 
are  sets  of  political  beliefs,  but  they 
are  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  relative 
to  those  who  have  commerce  with  them. 
But  should  the  continued  use  of  the 
terms  be  desired,  I  would  suggest  that 
from  the  viewpoint  of  intellectual  re¬ 
spectability  and  from  the  viewpoint  of 
better  relations  between  men  of  what¬ 
ever  faith,  the  terms  be  used  in  the 
following  sense:  "my  religion  is  true” 
means  that  the  set  of  concepts  I  hold 
to  are  "true”  in  the  operational  sense, 
i.e.,  they  are  true  provided  that  what 
is  implied  by  them  does  eventuate  in 
experience  and  is  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  to,  and  communicated  to, 
any  interested  observer.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  would  be  the  reverse  of  this 
test,  i.e.,  my  religion  is  false  should  I 
find  out  in  experience  that  the  con¬ 
sequences  implied  by  my  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  do  not,  in  fact,  eventuate  when 
those  principles  are  put  to  work.  To 


put  it  briefly,  if  the  projected  operation 
of  my  set  of  religious  principles  implies 
such  consequences  as  peace  of  mind 
and  happiness,  and  such  consequences 
do  not  come  to  be,  then  I  should  begin 
to  re-examine  said  principles  with  a 
view  as  to  their  adequacy  as  instruments 
which  promise  what  I  was  convinced 
they  did  promise. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
an  epistemological  attitude  relative  to 
religion.^  I  have  already  suggested  that 
its  adoption  might  do  much  to  lessen 
the  bigotry  and  closed-mindedness  of 
the  more  conservative  and  fundamen¬ 
talist  religionists,  and  if  such  an  adop¬ 
tion  had  no  other  effect,  this  alone 
would  be  the  following  effect.  The 
adoption  of  such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  religionist  would  pro¬ 
vide  religion  with  a  built-in  self  cor¬ 
rective  the  lack  of  which  heretofore  has 
given  many  sincere  individuals  some 
anxious  moments.  Many  people  are 
forced  into  being  hypocrites  by  being 
told  that  in  all  areas  save  religion  and 
morality  they  are  to  test  their  faith  in 
the  hard  and  cold  world  of  brute  experi¬ 
ence,  but  in  the  realms  which  concern 
their  religious  and  moral  standards  they 
are  to  have  faith  in  such  standards  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  consequences  which 
ensue  when  they  act  according  to  those 
principles  and  standards.  The  effect  of 
such  intellectual  schizophrenia  upon  the 
mental  and  emotional  health  of  an 
honest  man  should  be  obvious. 

Would  it  degrade  religion  if  a  reli¬ 
gionist  should  admit  that  his  faith  is 
operational  and  instrumental.^  I  would 
suggest  that  should  one  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  one  should 
be  prepared  to  defend  the  proposition 
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that  any  religion  has  as  its  source  of 
value  something  other  than  its  con¬ 
sequences  and  effects  in  the  lives  of 
countless  individuals.  It  is  most  difficult 
for  this  observer  to  see  how  a  philos¬ 
ophy  which  pretends  to  offer  solutions 
to  the  greater  majority  of  the  social 
and  psychological  ills  of  mankind 


could  have  any  intrinsic  value  apart 
from  the  arena  wherein  those  evils 
come  to  be.  If  this  supposition  as  to 
the  locus  of  value  of  religion  is  war¬ 
ranted,  then  the  instrumental  and  oper¬ 
ational  nature  of  the  precepts  of  reli¬ 
gion  ought  to  be  granted. 


WINTER 

from  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide 

Warren  Kliewer 

Winter  has  made  us  weary  and  ill: 
now  woodland  and  valley  both  are  pale 
with  the  silence  which  voices  of  spring 
would  fill. 

If  on  the  street  I  saw  girls  playing  ball, 
then  I  should  hear  bird  cries  chitter 
and  call. 

Could  I  but  sleep  through  this  long 
winter  night ! 

For  pressing  upon  my  gray  dreary  sight 
is  the  depth  of  his  power,  the  breadth 
of  his  might. 

God  knows,  he  and  May  could  halt 
their  fight, 

and  I  should  pick  flowers  where  drifts 
lie  white. 
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It  was  in  early  chilly  spring,  when 
the  children  ran  with  peace  baskets,  that 
the  others  came  down.  They  strode  into 
the  town  square,  and  they  had  the 
stern  look  on  their  faces.  They  carried 
shiny  metal  disks  with  holes  in  them, 
thick  blunt  iron  rods  shaped  something 
like  torpedoes,  two  huge  black  trunks, 
a  tiny  cone-shaped  coke  stove  and  a  bag 
of  fuel.  And  while  the  children  were 
passing  out  the  peace  emblems  — 
buttons  and  badges  that  said  PEACE  IS 
BLESSED,  paper  weights  shaped 
like  doves  and  all  saying  PEACE  IS 
HOLY,  artificial  flowers  for  the  lapel 
with  a  face  of  Christ  in  each  flower, 
and  any  number  of  other  trinkets  and 
ribbons  emphasizing  the  worthwhile¬ 
ness  of  peace  —  the  men  with  the  dark 
looks  set  up  their  stove.  This  small  gray 
stove  that  burned  coke  they  established 
as  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town 
square  as  they  could.  Not  that  they 
actually  measured  the  distances  with  a 
tape,  but  you  could  see  them  measuring 
with  their  eyes  and  shifting  the  stove 
this  way  and  that  until  somehow  you 
were  convinced  it  was  quite  centered 
and  that  any  slightest  shifting  one  way 
or  the  other  now  would  be  very  incor¬ 
rect. 

Then  one  of  their  number  blew  a 
whistle.  He  was  the  tallest  of  them  and 
that  made  you  lean  toward  thinking  he 
was  the  leader.  He  blew  three  shrill 


pheeps  spaced  evenly,  as  though  it  were 
part  of  a  ritual,  and  from  the  ragged 
outer  edge  of  the  group  a  short  stocky 
fellow  —  the  shortest  among  them  — 
stepped  forth,  and,  bearing  a  plump 
black  lumpy  bag  quite  snuggled  in  his 
chubby  arms  as  though  it  were  a  loved 
infant,  he  strode  with  measured  steps 
toward  the  whistle  blower.  The  short 
one  offered  the  black  bag  to  the  tall 
one,  who  took  it  and  turned  to  some 
others  who  stood  nearby. 

A  group  of  dark  sooty  fellows  near 
the  stove  seized  the  bag  of  coke  and 
proceeded  to  claw  the  bag  apart  until 
the  coke  was  all  spilled  upon  the  white 
clean  street,  making  a  black  heap  there. 
They  shoveled  the  coke  into  the  stove 
and  soon  had  a  fire  kindled.  The  chil¬ 
dren  watched  them  intently  and  won¬ 
dered.  The  children  stopped  passing  out 
the  peace  emblems  and  stood  rooted 
by  lamp  posts  and  mail  boxes  and 
street  signs,  fascinated  by  the  coke 
kindlers  and  their  fire. 

The  coke  kindlers  took  a  long  sheet 
of  canvas  from  one  of  the  trunks,  and 
wrapped  in  the  canvas  were  four  metal 
posts  with  feet  on  them  like  the  paws 
of  lions.  The  men  set  the  four  posts 
at  carefully  calculated  distances  from 
the  stove  and  set  sandbags  by  the  lion 
feet  to  make  them  sturdy.  Then  they 
stretched  the  canvas  piece  from  post  to 
post,  and  when  they  were  through,  they. 
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the  coke  stove,  the  two  trunks,  the 
metal  disks  and  the  blunt  rods  were  in¬ 
closed  in  a  square  canvas  pen.  Neither 
peace  child  nor  tallest  townsman  could 
see  them  now.  But  everyone  knew  there 
must  be  feverish  activity  in  the  canvas 
inclosure.  There  was  the  constant 
scrape  of  feet,  and  always  elbows  and 
knees  were  bumping  at  the  canvas  sides. 
There  were  the  low  crisp  orders  and 
not  much  conversation,  and  never  a 
laugh  was  heard  from  the  area  of 
canvas. 

Phflug!  phflig!  Two  heavy  and 
strange  notes  lashed  the  chilly  air  of 
spring.  And  they  issued  forth,  in  forma¬ 
tion.  Smartly  they  came  through  a  door 
flap  in  the  canvas.  Their  boots  re¬ 
sembled  black  glass,  so  glossy  and 
smooth  they  were;  the  stuff  of  their 
trousers  and  jackets  shone  like  a  glori¬ 
fication  of  all  uniforms  everywhere  — 
fine  black  cloth  fitting  with  hardly 
a  wrinkle,  and  the  creased  places  up  like 
edges  of  bayonets.  Their  head  pieces 
were  the  dress-up  short-visor  cap  that 
can  give  any  man  something  of  the 
stern  look  of  a  field  marshal. 

They  marched  in  rank  in  column 
by  two’s,  for  indeed  their  company  was 
small  and  they  could  hardly  have  af¬ 
forded  to  march  in  rank  in  files  by 
four’s.  And  know,  in  marching,  essen¬ 
tially  they  were  in  units  of  six.  'The  lead 
man  on  the  right  held  one  of  the  metal 
disks  in  a  white-gloved  hand,  broadside 
toward  the  man  on  his  left,  who  held 
one  of  the  blunt  rods.  With  the  next 
two  marchers  positions  were  reversed, 
the  disk  being  held  by  the  man  on  the 
left  and  the  one  on  the  right  carrying 
the  blunt  rod.  The  next  two  carried 


neither  disk  nor  rod;  they  marched  all 
chest-stiff  and  piston-kneed  with  nothing 
for  equipment  but  two  short  black  pipes 
thrust  by  the  right  hand  squarely  at  the 
lips.  It  was  these  pipes,  two  to  each 
blower,  that  went  phlug!  phflig!  with 
that  curious  insistence  in  the  cadence 
and  an  overall  tone  that  bordered  on 
the  obscene. 

The  eyes  of  the  peace  children  were 
fascinated  and  entombed  by  the  march¬ 
ing.  And  the  other  people  of  the  town 
watched  with  more  than  a  passing  deal 
of  interest.  For  indeed  it  was  an  eye¬ 
catching  performance  to  observe,  these 
black-uniformed  men  stepping,  with 
that  queer  phflug!  phflig!  all  up  and 
down  the  line  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
man  of  the  six-man  units,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  man  thrusting  the  blunt 
torpedo-shaped  rods  through  the  metal 
disks  held  by  the  first  and  fourth  man, 
until  the  marchers  seemed  all  one  mass 
of  pumping  jerking  power  writhing 
down  the  street  like  a  black  fire  hose. 
But  the  lines  did  not  writhe;  it  was  an 
illusion.  The  lines  were  straight,  from 
the  waists  down  of  the  marchers,  and 
the  feet  and  legs  were  cadence-stepping 
smartly  under  the  thrust  and  roll.  And 
true  to  the  perfect  beat  of  phflug! 
phflig!  no  clash  of  metal  was  heard 
from  any  one  of  the  rod  bearers  not 
thrusting  true  at  the  disk.  It  was  a 
drill  piece  nearly  impossible  to  perform. 
And  performed  well,  it  was  a  spectacle 
quite  impossible  to  view  without 
fascination. 

They  marched  five  "times  around  the 
town  square,  being  careful  to  keep  their 
lines  a  fixed  distance  from  the  canvas 
inclosure.  When  they  were  through, 
they  marched  quietly  back  toward  the 
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hole  and  entered  past  the  flap  in  the 
canvas  pen.  And  again  feverish  activity 
was  hinted  at.  After  a  while  the  strip 
of  canvas  was  taken  down,  and  the 
metal  poles  with  the  lion  feet  were 
thrown  together  on  the  pavement  in 
the  town  square.  The  men  were  again 
in  their  everyday  dress,  a  somewhat 
grimy  garb  that  gave  evidence  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  traveled  in  much  and  slept  in 
on  occasion.  The  glossy  uniforms  were 
stored  away  in  one  of  the  large  trunks. 

Just  before  they  left,  the  tall  one 
made  the  apology,  saying  they  had  not 
realized  it  was  peace  day  in  this  town. 
But  after  they  had  traveled  so  far,  in 
the  trucks  and  on  foot,  bearing  equip¬ 
ment  too,  they  felt  they  had  to  go 
through  with  the  performance.  They 
were,  of  course,  a  professional  drill 
team  working  for  the  recruiting  drive 
now  going  on  all  over  the  country.  But 
really  they  didn’t  perform  on  peace  day 
in  a  town  if  they  could  avoid  it.  But 
shouldn’t  peace  day  be  one  day,  stand¬ 
ard  in  all  the  towns  and  cities,  to  fore¬ 
stall  these  little  embarrassments?  — 
But  enough  of  this!  There  were  reali¬ 
ties  to  be  faced,  and  here  were  the 
blanks  for  enlistment.  He  made  a 
gesture  in  the  air,  and  the  short  one 
ran  up  with  a  stack  of  papers  in  his 
arms.  Anyone  who  wanted  to  join  could 
do  so  by  sending  in  a  form  or  contacting 
the  station  in  any  town,  the  tall  one  in¬ 
formed  them.  He  carefully  placed  the 
large  stack  of  black  enlistment  papers  by 
the  coke  stove  and  weighted  them  well 
against  blowing  away.  ’’Not  that  we  do 
not  respect  the  noble  peace  children,” 
he  stated,  "who  are,  for  the  moment. 


the  milk-white  rose  and  the  gently- 
singing  dove  of  what  we  all  would  be. 
If  only  we  could.  But  we  are  schooled 
to  reality  and  cannot  afford  illusions.” 
For  a  moment  he  stood  there,  staring, 
morose,  the  embodiment  of  a  hard  and 
unacceptable  fact  come  to  shame  a 
town  on  the  day  of  its  bright  false 
hopes.  "The  war  will  go  on,  you  know, 
in  spite  of  all  that  anyone  will  do.” 
Then  he  gave  the  crowd  a  soft  salute 
and  strode  away,  softly  kicking,  in  a 
little  gesture  of  preoccupation,  two  lion 
feet  as  he  passed  by. 

Not  until  they  had  gathered  up  all 
the  equipment,  all  except  the  hot  and 
glowing  coke  stove,  and  had  departed 
from  the  limits  of  the  town,  did  the 
spell  break  they  had  cast.  The  peace 
children  sprang  again  to  life  and  ran 
with  peace  baskets,  spreading  the 
emblems.  But  the  spontaneity  seemed 
gone  from  their  eyes;  it  was  as 
though  they  were  awed  still  by  the 
precision  they  had  seen.  The  peace 
songs  sound^  like  marches  a  little 
when  they  sang  them  now.  And  the 
great  peace  bonfire  kindled  tall  on  a 
vacant  lot  from  litter  and  broken  boxes 
probably  seemed  like  the  drama  of  ail 
the  burning  cities  to  the  children. 

That  night,  long  after  the  marchers 
had  passed  in  their  trucks  to  far  away 
and  the  peace  children  were  soundly 
sleeping,  the  dead  ashes  of  the  bonfire 
blew  over  the  town  from  a  sudden  wind 
that  sprang  up.  And  the  coke  fire 
glowed  dull  red  and  was  like  some  un¬ 
swerving  eye  all  night  watching  from 
the  very  center  of  town,  watching  the 
wind  blow. 
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In  my  time 

a  school  was  a  sentence 
lengthened  for  good  behavior. 

Then  the  schoolhouse  squatted 
brick-red  and  solid  as  knowledge 
peering  placidly  down  a  sidestreet 
at  the  edge  of  town. 

On  its  tower  cap  were  two  bells  — 
one  pealing  to  the  guilt  of  the  tardy  soul 
the  other  tinkling  hurrah  for  passing  time. 

At  the  coney  island  of  fire  drill  — 

so  slick  only  tennis  shoes  could  climb 

so  small  a  fat  boy  could  jamb  — 

the  hollow  unholstered  trigger-ready  escape 

hipshot  pupils  to  pseudo-safety  wi^  peashooter  speed. 

There  were  swingpoles  to  monkey-up 
ditches  to  down-roll  until  nausea 
scrapped  the  geography  book; 

desolation  was  evanesced  by  imagination 

as  tumbleweeds  gusted  across  the  playground 

into  use  as  forts,  for  leapfrog,  as  spear-shouldered  booty; 

a  stick  thrust  into  the  catacombs  of  the  foundation 
might  stir  a  skunk  to  declare  a  holiday; 

or  the  forbidden  lurking  across  the  recess  street 

might  dare  the  schoolboy 

and  draw  the  teacher  to  the  window. 
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Inside  was  the  relationship  of  desks: 
three  rows  from  the  girls 
spitball  distance  from  the  blackboard 
two  seats  from  'last  one  out’s  a  .  . 

The  dry  taste  of  paste  or  the  dusty  clap  of  the  eraser 
could  excuse  from  the  room  for  water 
to  be  hoarded  in  the  cheek  till  laughter. 

Photoed  flat  to  the  wall  the  tolerant  past 
habituated  us  to  children  lined  like  benches 
wooden  and  splintery  in  front  of  teachers 
and  building  backdropped  in  perfect  harmony. 

For  our  teacher  was  more  school  than  human  — 

chill  as  the  picture  of  Washington 

angry  and  stridulous  as  chalk  on  slate 

as  certain  as  the  reciter’s  bench  — 

yet  she  would  abracadabra 

the  blackboard  into  the  local  butchershop 

penmanship  into  painting 

letters  into  Aladdins. 

But  when  an  inspector  condemned  our  school 

and  bonds  built  it  anew  they  leveled 

all  experience  to  leave  room 

for  a  larger  economy  of  knowledge. 

Within  the  hutch  of  the  new  junior  high 
cheerful  cutouts  recite  lockstep 
before  going  out  to  circles 
squares  and  diamonds  of  games. 

'This  school  reads  like  a  blueprint. 
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Here  in  the  house  of  contradictions 
I  hear  the  chirpings  of  morning 
and  await  on  the  cot  my  expiation 
from  blood  and  fear. 

The  State  stalks  the  cold  steel  corridors 
merciless  as  the  freezing  wind  that  numbs 
the  fingers  of  a  mountaineer  whose  feet  kick 
helplessly  over  the  accident  of  the  void. 

She  cried  please  don’t  as  though  the  twig 
of  her  plea  could  arrest  an  avalanche, 
don’t  as  though  my  need  hadn’t  swollen 
as  a  slide-blocked  stream  to  overflow 
even  boulders  of  supplication. 

Yet  I  heard  please  don’t  as  a  wind  mufiJed 
echo  from  humanity  like  when  Pappy 
leaned  in  the  door  and  yelled  come  back 
and  back  is  all  I  heard. 

Not  like  here  where  footsteps  reverberate 
piled  high  with  anagoges  of  pain. 

Today  a  man  of  God  will  kneel  by  my  cot 
and  begin:  "Dear  God  forgive  ....’’ 
and  we  will  have  parted  already. 

For  I  shall  say:  "Dear  God  remember 

a  girl  once  met  one  like  you 

irrational  unfathomable  fearful 

and  she  translated  God 

and  she  prayed  to  me 

and  the  dark  thunder  of  passion 

rumbled  over  the  sweet  mountains  of  her  body 

and  into  the  shadowy  valley  of  her  mystery 

and  she  was  sacrificed  and  crucified 

and  divided  as  the  bread 

and  dnmk  as  the  wine 

and  she  rose  from  the  table  betrayed.’’ 
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But  the  pastor  shall  weep  out  his  prayer 

alone  like  a  boy  whose  mother 

died  in  a  drafty  cabin 

while  the  wind  nuzzled  the  shingles 

and  she  was  still  and  his  father  was  at  still  also. 

Now  early  before  the  mountaineer 

leaves  for  the  bean  patch  the  warden — 

righteous  as  the  teacher  who  slapped  a  grader 

because  he  came  back  for  his  books 

and  saw  a  transgression  — 

will  teach  me  the  XYZ’s  of  my  days. 

Then  I  shall  be  escorted  down 

the  steel  cold  corridor 

while  the  wind  loosens  my  fingers 

and  I  protest  screaming  my  cartwheel  into  the  void. 

And  the  State  will  marry  again 
with  no  encumbrances. 
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All  serious  minded  people  believe 
that  moral  education,  the  process  of 
making  people  capable  of  behaving 
towards  one  another  in  definite  pre¬ 
scribed  ways,  is  important  to  a  state. 
They  recognize  that,  if  a  state  is  to 
continue  in  existence  and  to  accomplish 
its  purpose,  it  must  have  a  citizen-body 
whose  members  conduct  themselves  to¬ 
wards  one  another  in  certain  ways.  Not 
surprisingly,  therefore,  some  persons 
in  the  United  States  today  believe  that 
a  program  of  national  moral  education 
should  be  provided  by  the  public 
schools.^ 

This  position  is  not  without  sub¬ 
stantial  reason.  Many  agencies  in  the 
nation,  e.g.,  movies,  families,  and  labor 
unions,  do  influence  the  moral  behavior 
of  the  citizenry.  None  of  these  agencies, 
however,  presents  rules  of  inter-personal 
conduct  which  are  in  extensive  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  rules  presented  by  many 
of  the  others.  Thus,  rather  than  giving 
a  moral  education  for  the  nation,  these 
agencies  give  a  plurality  of  conflicting 
moral  educations,  each  of  which  shapes 
the  conduct  of  only  a  segment  of  the 
nation.  Of  tall  of  these  agencies,  the 
public  school  is  the  most  likely  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  natlbnal  moral  education.  It 
has  controUover  the  behavior  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  country,  and  it  can  present  a  unified 
program  of  such  education. 

Now,  it  might  very  well  be  that,  if 


national  moral  education  for  the  United 
States  should  be  provided,  it  should  be 
done  so  by  the  public  schools.  This 
admission,  however,  raises  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  such  education  should 
be  provided,  at  least  at  this  time.  A 
negative  answer  seems  inescapable.  If 
a  program  of  national  moral  education 
is  to  be  put  into  e£Fect  in  the  United 
States,  it  must  be  given  the  consent  of 
the  public.  Without  this  consent  the 
program  can  be  put  into  operation  only 
by  means  of  force,  which  means  is 
highly  doubtful.  As  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion  indicates,  however,  this  consent 
is  not  likely  to  be  obtained. 

If  any  plan  of  moral  education  is 
to  have  expectations  of  success,  it  must 
rely  upon  a  moral  theory,  i.e.,  a  set  of 
terms  possessing  the  capacity  to  indicate 
which  actions  are  "right”  and  which 
are  "wrong.”  This  statement  does  not 
purport  that  any  such  plan  must  include 
the  explicit  teaching  of  a  theory  of 
morali^;  it  means  only  that  the  pro¬ 
gram,  in  teaching  actions  as  right  or 
wrong,  must  teach  them  as  right  or 
wrong  with  reference  to  a  moral  theory. 
Without  this  reference,  any  such  pro¬ 
gram,  of  course,  can  involve  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  actions  which  are  called  "right”; 
but  it  cannot  involve  the  teaching  of 
actions  which  have  any  reason  for  being 


*Cf.,  for  example,  American  Council  on  Education, 
The  Strength  to  Meet  Our  Netionel  Need,  ed. 
C.  G.  Dobbins  (Washington,  D.C.,  19)6). 
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called  "right.”  By  embodying  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  actions  whose  rightness  has  not 
been  determined  by  a  set  of  principles, 
a  plan  of  moral  education  can  have  no 
assurance  that  the  actions  to  be  taught 
will  not  be  in  conflict  with  one  another 
as  well  as  with  the  end  which  they  are 
to  promote.  Accordingly,  any  program 
of  our  public  schools  which  is  to  provide 
national  moral  education  will  need  a 
moral  theory. 

Besides  having  the  qualities  of  clarity 
and  self-consistency,  the  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  program  of  national  moral 
education  which  is  adopted  for  the 
United  States  must  satisfy  certain  con¬ 
ditions:  a)  To  the  extent  that  any 
statement  prescribes  behavior  among 
people,  it  is  a  moral  law.  Clearly,  then, 
the  laws  of  this  nation  are  moral  ones; 
for  they  prescribe  ways  in  which  its 
members  are  to  behave  towards  one 
another.  Inasmuch,  accordingly,  as  the 
laws  of  this  nation  are  the  supreme 
ones  for  it,  they  are  the  moral  laws  of  it 
which  are  supreme.  Hence,  the  moral 
principles  of  moral  education  for  the 
United  States  must  be  such  that  they 
will  attribute  rightness  to  all  actions 
prescribed  by  the  nation’s  laws,  b) 
While  these  laws  apply  to  many  of 
the  actions  occurring  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States,  they  do  not 
apply  to  all  of  these  actions,  certainly. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  know  which  of 
these  actions  not  covered  by  the  coun¬ 
try’s  laws  are  right  and  which  are 
wrong,  we  must  have  recourse  to  de¬ 
terminants  other  than  the  nation’s  laws. 
Hence,  the  moral  principles  of  moral 
education  for  the  United  States  must  be 
such  that  they  will  determine  which 
actions  not  covered  by  these  laws  are 


right  and  which  are  wrong,  c)  Ob¬ 
viously,  any  program  of  education 
which  involves  opposing  teachings  is 
inadequate;  it,  in  effect,  prohibits 
achievement  of  its  purpose.  Hence,  the 
moral  principles  of  the  national  moral 
education  to  be  provided  through  the 
public  school  program  must  be  such 
that  what  is  taught  in  accordance  with 
them  will  agree  with  what  is  taught 
in  the  other  areas  of  this  program. 
Serious  obstacles  present  themselves  to 
any  attempt  to  secure  moral  principles 
which  will  satisfy  these  conditions. 

a)  That  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  ac¬ 
cept  a  plan  of  national  moral  education 
which  attributes  rightness  to  all  actions 
prescribed  by  the  nation’s  laws  seems 
doubtful.  Most  citizens,  apparently, 
maintain  interests  and  intellectual  posi¬ 
tions  which,  if  taken  seriously,  will 
forbid  their  consenting  to  such  a  plan. 
Of  course,  some  citizens,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  will  accept  such  a  plan  even 
though  their  interests  or  intellectual 
positions  forbid  their  doing  so.  Still,  that 
a  considerable  body  of  the  citizenry  will 
oppose  any  such  plan  is  apparent. 

Some  will  oppose  it  because  they  will 
be  hesitant,  if  not  resistant,  to  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  position  that 
any  action  prescribed  by  any  law  of 
the  nation  is  right.  A  significant,  even 
if  minor,  group  of  citizens  believes  that 
some  existing  laws  dictate  actions  which 
are  wrong.  'This  group  comprises, 
among  others,  pacifists  and  supporters 
of  the  tradition  of  natural  rights.*  The 


^For  a  recent  article  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of 
natural  law  as  proper  to  the  United  States,  vide 
"City  of  God  and  Man,"  Time  (December  12, 
1960),  pp.  64-70. 
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former  denounce,  of  course,  our  laws 
calling  for  military  preparations;  the 
latter  denounce  those  laws  which  con¬ 
tain,  for  instance,  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  free 
press.  Both  pacifists  and  the 
proponents  of  the  natural  right  tradition 
include  members  of  respect  and  of  polit¬ 
ical  competence;  the  former,  especially, 
display  an  ability  for  organizing  and 
publicizing  their  efforts.  In  opposing, 
thus,  a  plan  of  education  deeming  ail 
acts  prescribed  by  the  country’s  existing 
laws  as  right,  those  citizens  who  do 
not  deem  all  such  acts  as  right  could 
and,  perhaps,  would  be  effective.  An¬ 
other  group  of  citizens,  moreover,  are 
not  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
position  that  all  future  laws  of  the 
nation  will  prescribe  none  but  right 
actions.  Like  others,  these  people, 
whose  values  are  upheld  by  the  existing 
laws,  are  aware  that  the  nation’s  laws 
can  be  and  are  modified  from  time 
to  time;  they  recognize  that  some  future 
law  might  very  well  prescribe  a  course 
of  action  which  will  conflict  with  their 
values.  That  advocates  of  the  legislated 
status  quo  are  influential  in  public 
schools  is  commonly  acknowledged; 
that  they  would  be  effective  in  opposing 
a  program  of  education  not  favorable  to 
themselves  seems  likely. 

Other  citizens  will  resist  any  plan 
of  national  moral  education  attributing 
rightness  to  all  actions  dictated  by  the 
nation's  laws,  not  because  of  a  direct 
concern  for  these  actions,  but  because 
of  a  primary  concern  for  the  principles 
whereby  the  actions  are  deemed  right. 
In  such  measure  as  the  moral  principles 
which  would  attribute  rightness  to  all 
actions  prescribed  by  the  nation’s  laws 
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would,  perforce,  attribute  this  quality 
to  actions  which  will  be  dictated  by 
all  future  and,  thus,  unexamined  laws, 
these  principles  would  determine  ac¬ 
tions  as  right  or  wrong  in  an  4  priori 
fashion.  Hence,  contending  against  a 
program  of  moral  education  for  the 
United  States  will  be  those  citizens 
who,  employing  principles  of  free 
inquiry,  reject  all  moral  terms  which 
fix  the  moral  quality  of  actions  in  any 
a  priori  manner.  Including  a  sizable 
number  of  writers  and  teachers,  this 
group  will  be  articulate  in  its  opposi¬ 
tion. 

b)  If  a  reasonable  person  is  to  accept 
a  set  of  principles  for  determining  the 
rightness  and  wrongness  of  certain  ac¬ 
tions,  he,  of  course,  must  think  that  the 
actions  which  are  determined  as  right 
and  wrong  by  the  principles  are,  re¬ 
spectively,  right  and  wrong.  If,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  seem  to  be  reasonable,  are 
to  accept  a  set  of  principles  for  decid¬ 
ing  the  moral  quality  of  those  actions 
not  covered  by  law,  they  must  be  in 
accord  in  believing  that  the  actions  not 
covered  by  law  which  are  decided  as 
right  and  wrong  by  the  principles  are, 
respectively,  right  and  wrong.  Clearly, 
however,  general  agreement  among  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
moral  quality  of  such  actions  does  not 
exist.  While  some  view  an  act  as 
courageous  and  right,  others  regard  it 
as  foolhardy  and  wrong.  While  some 
regard  another  act  as  honest  and  right, 
others  view  it  as  honest  but  wrong. 
Apparently,  then,  the  citizen-body  of 
this  country  will  not  be  able  to  agree 
on  a  set  of  moral  principles  needed  by 
a  plan  of  national  moral  education 
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through  the  public  schools. 

The  major  objection  which  might  be 
raised  against  this  argument  concerns 
one  of  the  premises.  The  premise  is 
that  in  order  for  the  members  of  this 
nation  to  accept  a  set  of  moral  terms 
for  determining  the  moral  quality  of 
those  acts  not  covered  by  law,  they 
must  concur  in  believing  that  such 
acts  determined  as  right  and  wrong  by 
these  terms  are,  respectively,  right  and 
wrong.  The  objection  is  that  the 
premise  demands  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  demands  that  the  citizens  must 
be  in  concurrence  on  the  moral  quality 
of  all  or  nearly  all  actions  not  covered 
by  law  when  it  needs  to  ask  only  that 
they  be  in  agreement  on  the  moral 
quality  of  only  a  large  portion  of  these 
actions.  If  the  citizenry  is  in  accord  on 
the  moral  quality  of  many  of  these  ac¬ 
tions,  it,  seeing  all  that  it  holds  in  com¬ 
mon,  can  cease  disputing  over  whether 
this  or  that  set  of  moral  terms  should 
decide  the  rightness  and  wrongness  of 
these  actions  and  settle  for  that  set 
which  decides,  in  a  manner  commonly 
acceptable,  the  rightness  and  wrongness 
of  the  portion  of  these  actions  whose 
moral  quality  is  already  agreed  upon. 
Consequently,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  do  agree  on  the  moral 
quality  of  a  large  number  of  acts  to 
which  the  law  does  not  apply,  can 
concur  on  a  set  of  moral  principles  for 
a  program  of  national  moral  education. 

This  objection,  however,  does  not 
hold.  Any  group  of  principles  which 
decides  on  the  moral  quality  of  those 
non-legal  acts  on  whose  moral  quality 
the  public  agrees  will  decide  on  the 
moral  quality  of,  also,  those  non-legal 
acts  on  whose  moral  quality  the  public 


is  not  in  accord.  To  the  degree  that 
any  such  group  of  principles  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  moral  quality  of  the  former 
type  of  non-legal  acts  determines  this 
quality  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
public,  the  group  will  be,  no  doubt, 
acceptable  to  the  public.  Yet,  because, 
in  fixing  the  moral  quality  of  the  latter 
type  of  non-legal  acts,  any  such  set  of 
principles  cannot  decide  this  quality 
in  a  manner  which  is  concordant  with 
all  of  the  public,  the  set,  to  this  extent, 
will  be  acceptable  to  only  a  part  of  the 
public.  Even  though  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  will  recognize  that, 
insofar  as  they  agree  on  the  rightness 
and  wrongness  of  certain  non-legal 
acts,  they  do  have  something  in  com¬ 
mon,  they  each  might  very  well  assume 
that  this  something  is  not  as  important 
as  the  things  which  are  not  held  in 
common.  Hence,  each  might  very  well 
prefer  to  reject  any  group  of  moral 
terms  which  determines  the  moral 
quality  of  just  some  non-legal  acts  in 
a  manner  disagreeable  to  each  of  them¬ 
selves.  “ 

c)  There  are  two  possible  ways  for 
securing  a  coherence  between  whatever 
will  be  taught  in  accordance  with  the 
moral  principles  of  a  plan  of  moral 
education  for  the  United  States  and 
whatever  is  taught  in  the  other  areas 
of  public  education.  The  one  is 
to  teach  in  the  other  areas  only 
that  which  coheres  with  what  is 
taught  by  virtue  of  whatever  moral 
principles  are  adopted;  the  other  is  to 


can  imagine  that  the  public  would  wholly 
support  a  group  of  moral  terms  insofar  as  it 
would  regard  courage,  prudence,  and  such  virtues 
as  right  but  would  only  partly  support  it  insofar 
as  it  would  view,  say,  interracial  marriage  as  right. 


fashion  the  moral  principles  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  teachings  in  the  other  areas. 
The  first  way  offers  little,  if  any,  prom¬ 
ise;  for  it  involves  in  these  other  areas 
changes  which  are  not  feasible.  If, 
for  example,  in  view  of  this  first  way, 
some  finding  in  biology  does  not  agree 
with  what  is  taught  on  the  basis  of  the 
employed  moral  principles,  the  finding 
must  be  discarded.  There  might  have 
been  times  in  the  past  when  scientific 
or  other  discoveries  either  conformed 
to  the  established  morality  or  were 
abandoned.  At  present,  however,  only 
a  few  people  in  the  nation  seem  willing 
to  tailor  the  conclusions  of  the  natural 
and  social  sciences  to  those  of  a  theory 
of  morality.  The  second  way  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  coherence  does  not  offer  much 
promise,  either. 

The  moral  theory  which  is  devised 
in  such  a  manner  that  whatever  is  taught 
according  to  it  will  accord  with  the 
existing  teachings  of  the  various  sci¬ 
ences  will  exclude,  at  least,  two  types 
of  moral  principles.  In  biology  the 
human  being  is  taken  to  be  a  kind 
of  organism,  a  being  whose  structure 
and  behavior  are  thought  to  be  fully 
explainable  in  terms  of  its  parts  and 
environment.  Both  the  parts  and  the 
environment  are  viewed  as  material 
only.  In  such  measure,  therefore,  as 
the  human  being  is  an  organism,  he  is 
not  a  composition  of  certain  elements 
distinctly  different  from  one  another, 
viz.,  flesh  and  spirit.  To  agree  with 
current  biology,  then,  a  moral  theory 
cannot  contain  principles  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  human  values  are 
of  two  distinct  sorts,  those  pertaining 
to  the  flesh  and  those  pertaining  to 
the  spirit.  As  used  in  the  natural 
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sciences,  a  natural  law  is  viewed  merely 
as  a  statement  which  explains  a  group 
of  facts.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
indicate  how  conditions  in  nature 
should  be  (according  to  some  creator 
of  the  world),  it  can  only  describe  how 
they  are  (according  to  man).  To  con¬ 
cur,  then,  with  the  natural  sciences, 
a  moral  theory  cannot  consist  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which  advance  natural  laws  as 
moral  laws  (or  vice  versa). 

Since  it  must  exclude  these  two  types 
of  principles,  the  theory  of  morality 
which  is  fashioned  so  that  whatever 
is  taught  on  the  basis  of  it  will  cohere 
with  whatever  is  taught  in  areas  other 
than  morality  will  not  be  acceptable  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States.  While  not  all  of  the 
Christian  citizens  of  our  nation  accept 
the  position  that  the  human  being, 
having  a  soul  and  a  body,  has  spiritual 
and  material  values,  most  of  them  do. 
By  virtue  of  their  number  and  social 
importance,  those  that  do  will,  no 
doubt,  effectively  oppose  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  national  moral  education 
which  does  not  take  this  position.  While 
the  doctrine  that  natural  law  is  moral 
law  no  longer  has  the  explicit  support 
of  a  bulk  of  the  public,  it  does  seem  to 
persist,  in  a  vague  way,  in  the  thinking 
of  some  scholars  and  clergymen.*  These 
people,  one  might  expect,  will  reject  a 
plan  of  national  moral  education  which 
omits  this  doctrine. 

The  positive  point  to  which  the  fore¬ 
going  discxission  leads  is  that,  if  na- 


♦Neo-Thomists,  especially.  For  examples,  vidt 
J.  C.  Murray,  HoU  Thes€  Truths  (New 
York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  I960);  and  Mortimer  J. 
Adler’s  writings  on  law. 
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tional  moral  education  in  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  supplied  by  our 
public  schools,  it  should  be  supplied 
only  after  certain  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  citizen-body:  Its  members  must 
come  to  assume  values  and  intellectual 
positions  which  are  more  extensively 
identical  with  the  prescriptions  of  the 
laws  of  this  country  (or  assume  the 
reverse) .  They  must  come  to  a  greater 


agreement  on  the  moral  quality  of  non- 
legal  actions.  They  must  come  to  accept 
as  true  of  the  world  what  the  sciences 
view  as  true  of  it.  How  these  changes 
can  be  effected  is  not  readily  evident. 
Until  we  do  know  how  to  make  them, 
we  should  be,  perhaps,  content  to  be 
a  nation  without  a  national  moral  edu¬ 
cation. 

_  — Robert  Heslep 


AUBE 

Ray  Keller 

Were  there  no  wanting  in  the  sun’s  laughter 

no  grass  ever  would  touch  air 

nor  ever  one  blow  of  Adam  on  appled  Eve 

limn  the  symmetry  of  her  hair 

I  loved  at  dawn  and  after. 
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